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The following document has been forwarded to us 
with a request to publish it. 


LYCEUM SEMINARIES. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the article 
below, especially the proposal for Simul/aneous Conven- 
tions. We hope that the friends of education generally 
throughout the states will assemble at their respective 
county towns, on the first Wednesday of November 
next, to adopt some organized, and efficient measures 
for the promotion of schools and the diffusion of know- 
ledye. By taking the first step, viz. organizing a 
County Lyceum, any other which is desirable will be 
found practicable and easy, lhe quslification of teach- 
ers may be raised and their schools improved, improved 
books and modes of teaching introduced, apparatus for 
visible illustrations procured, village and neighborhood 
Lyceums established, circuit teachers employed, mu- 
seums and itinerating libraries formed, Lyceum SEMINA- 
Res established or promoted, correspondence and ex- 


changes with schoolsand Lyceums in other parts of 


the country instituted, and any other objects or mea- 
sures, advanced, which may seem desirable for the 
cause of education and of humanity. 

Weare happy to learn that measures are adopted 
to have forwarded to each county town in the Union, 
such pamphlets, periodicals and papers, as will fully 
explain the plan, operations and advantages of the Ly- 
ceum system, especially ofa Central Lycewm Seminary, 
about being established, and furni-h other aid for ren- 
dering the proposed conventions instructive and suc- 
cessful.— Maryland Temperance Herald. 


From Niles’ Weekly Register. 


Self-education and self-support is, in all the depart- 
ments and all the operations of the Lyceum System, its 
most prominent feature. It acknowledges the benevo- 
lence, the overflowing goodness of our Creator, in fur- 


nishing all his rational creatures with the faculties, and | exercises. 
in surrounding them with the materials, or means, of 


growing and rising in physical, intellectual and moral 
strength. The great object of Lyceums is to call into 
exercise those faculties, and into use those materials, 


so abundantly furnished by the wisdom and goodness of 


the great Creator, and the constant and abounding 
Benefactor. 

There is, however, one department of the general 
and national institution of Lyceums in which the princi- 











port and educate themselves, and at the same time to 
construct their own apparatus and various instruments 
of instruction, while they are learning the modes of 
using them, and acquiring the knowledge they are de- 
signed to illustrate. Lyceum seminaries are intended 
to unite manufactories of apparatus for illustrating va- 
rious departments of science, and the qualification of 
teachers to use the instruments for diffusing the science 
among all classes of the community, and in every sec- 
tion of our country. 

Experience on this subject, has already proved, 
that young men, and even lads, after a short time, and 
probably young ladies and misses, can pay by their own 
industry, all their expenses of board, clothes, books, 
tuition, &c., and at the same time acquire a more 
thorough, useful education, than it is possible for any 
college or other institution, without manual labor to 
give them. » such being the testimony of experience, 
the conclusion follows, that any plain farmer’s son, or 
poor mechanic’s daughter,can have the means of acquir- 
ing a better education than the money of the rich can 
purchase for their children. 

In all the departments, and in all the operations of 
the Lyceum system, there is harmonious action and re- 
'ciprocal and united effort. So, between the Lyceum 
seminaries in all parts of the country, there is intended 
to be a virtual, though, perhaps, not a formal connec- 


| tion. In many of their operations, especially in the ma- 


| nufactory of apparatus, they may render each other 
| very important aid; and, by their united efforts, furnish 
| not only colleges, academies and high schools, but Ly- 
|ceums, common schools and families, with more abun- 
| dant, cheaper and better instruments of instruction, 
| touls of knowledge than can possibly be furnished from 
any other source. 

The whole plan of Lyceum seminaries will embrace, 
then, a central institution, which shall combine a semi- 
| nary for teachers and a manufactory of apparatus, for a 
| part, and a prominent part of its manual, productive 


ee ee 





This institution will, as far and as fast as its 
| means will permit, furnish facilities toany other manual 
labor schools, by supplying them with prints, tools, 
experience, &c. as ails to their intellectual productive 
/exercises. With such aid, any manual labor school, 
now in operation, might engage in the manufactory of 
globes, mechanical powers, geometrical solids, and 
most of the instruments for the practical sciences, if not 
for the more abstract and abstruse subjects. 
These statements, Mr. Editor, are not from theory 





ple of self-support is more fully and more prominently | or conjecture; they are from experience for a course 
recognized than in any ofthe rest. The general plan | of years; having conducted an agricultural school for 
of Lyceums has ever contemplated, within every coun- | ten years in which the pupils paid all their expenses 
ty or other moderate district, a manual /abor and se/f- | by their own industry; and having also had much appa- 
supporting school, which should furnish to its pupils | ratus made under my direction, and, ina great measure, 
advantages equal to those in our colleges for general by the strength and skill of lads and misses from fourteen 
literature and science, and much superior for a practi- | to eighteen years of age. 

cal business education to those of any institution in our{ The question will naturally arise, by what means can 
country. While these schools are designed to afford | these seminaries, whose prominent feature is self edu- 
to farmers, mechanics, and all the industrious classes | cation and self support, be established through our 
of the community, the best opportunities for a practi- | country, in such numbers, and under such circumstan- 
cal, useful education, they are also intended to be, in | ces, as to hold out proposals, and afford opportunities, 
the strictest and best sense of the word, seminaries for | for the children of every class, without distinction, to 
teachers—for teachers of schoolsand Lyceums. They | secure to themselves the rich blessing of a sound physical, 
are intended to furnish the means for teachers to sup- } intellectual and moval education. 

Veu. XIV. 35 
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To this natural and important question the answer 
may be, perhaps, by Country Lycrums. It is evident 
that the whole community, and all sections of our coun- 
iry, can more conveniently act, and c»-operate witi 
each other, through the medium of county societies, 
than br any other divisions or districts known through- 
out the states. As counties through the union will, 
probably, not average more than forty miles in diame- 
ter, verv few would have to travel more than twenty 
miles, and a large majority less than ten miles, to attend 
county conventions, or the quarterly meetings of coun 
ty L_yceums. Considering the importance, and if pro. 
perly conducted, the instructive agd interesting charac- 
ter of education conventions, which county Lyceums 
might easily furnish at their quarterly meetings, a ge- 
neral attendance of teachers, school committees, parents, 
children, and the lovers of knowledge and the friends of 
education generally, might reasonably be expected. — 
And by their attendance, a warm and generous sympa- 
thy, an organized and vigorous system of measures and 
efforts, might be sustained, for the great and all impor- 
tant cause in which every man, woman and child, is 
equally interested. 


Under such views and feelings, I have witnessed with 
no little satisfaction, proposals for simultaneous action 
in this cause. The proposal has been made, and re- 
sponded to from several sources, for county education 
conventions, in all the states and all the counties in the 
union, on the first Wednesday of November next, for 
the purpose of organizing county Lyceums, as a prepa- 
ratory step for accomplishing any other objects, which 
might be found practicable. Among the objects which 
county Lyceums might, at an early period, take up to 
advantage, would be seminaries for self-education and 
self-support. In connection with these, and perhaps 
in many instances preceding them, circuit schools, for 
the purpose of weekly, semi-weekly, or even semi- 
monthly courses of instruction, where more frequent 
courses could not be sustained, might be taken under 
consideration and carried into effect, by county societies. 
Indeed, the advantages of associations for systematic 
and concentrated effort, in the diffusion of knowledge, 
are so great and so evident, and the results of county 
Lyceums in particular, have been so uniformly and so 
strikingly happy, that the proposal for such measures 
only needs to be made to be seconded, and to secure 
the general sanction of enlightened individuals and com- 
munities. 

On the subject of simultaneous action through the 
medium of county conventions and county Ly ceums, it 
is gratifying to be able to state that numerous facilities 
may be procured to render the meetings, not only use - 
ful, but instructive and entertaining. Thomas S.Grimke, 
of Charleston, S. C. as a committee, appointed by the 
literary and philosophical society of that state, has re- 
cently prepared an address to the citizens of South 
Carolina, to be published soon, giving an exposition of 
the Lyceum system in its various departments and ope- 
rations, from national and state societies, down to 

‘amily Lyceums, and from exercises for mutual «nd self- 
instruction in the dead languages and’the most abstruse 
sciences down to penmanship, reading and orthogra 
phy. This address, which is as applicable to the citi- 
zens of other states as those of South Carolina, can 
easily be procured, and portions or the whole of it 
read, as one of the exercises of the proposed conven- 
tions. 

Numerous other pamphlets have been published on 
the subject, some of which contain the forms of consti- 
tutions, among other things to facilitate the operations 
and the objects of the meetings. 


All the materials and means for commencing county 
museums or cabinets of nature and art, are at hand in 
great abundance. In the numerous cabinets already 
collected, both by individuals and by institutions, are 
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duplicates which the owners will gladly appropriate 
to such an object, whenever an opportunity is offered. 

In the gold regions at the south are several county 
Lyceums, whose prominent object is to collect and ex- 
change specimens. From this source, a museum in 
each of the eleven hundred counties in the state, 
may be supplicd immediately with specimens of gold 
ore. 

In every county a museum might be commenced, at 
the first meeting, by specimenScarried by those who 
should attend it. ‘The specimens thus collected, if not 
known by those who presented them, might be named 
and described by some other persons present, as in near- 


ly every county are a few individuals who have some 
knowledge of natural history. 


Among the most encouraging and gratifying circum- 
stances, as an aidin promoting the objects of county 
Lyceums, isa resolution, recently passed by the board 
of managers of the Baltimore Union Lyceum, which is 
as follows: 


Resolved, That this board esteem the organization of 
county Lyceums throughout the Union, as an important 
step for the advancement of American education: that 
we will prepare, as soon .as practicable, specimens of 
minerals, plants, penmanship, map drawing and needle- 
work, for any county lyceum which may apply for the 
same, and that we invite the school and other juvenile 
Lyceums connected with our seciety, to render their 


assistance in accomplishing the object of the resolu- 
tion. 


As great as this resolution may at first appear, it can 
be accomplished with great ease by bringing in the aid 
of the juvenile members of the society, by which several 
thousand specimens are already collected for that object; 
and if similar measures should be adopted in all our 
principal cities, as they have already been in several, a 
system of exchange im the works of nature, and of art 
| might be easily and readily instituted, which wou'd 
| give, not only to every county Lyceum, but to every 
| village and neighborhood, lyceum and school, and even 
| to every family, an instructive and valuable cabinet of 
natural history, or a museum of natural and artificial 


} 
} 


| productions and curiosities. 
' 


The above statements, facts, views, plans and sug- 
gestions, are very respectfully submitted for the con- 
sideration of such of the friends of education and 
gencral improvement, as may have an opportunity and a 
| disposition to examine them, by their friend, 

JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 





THE CROSS CUT CANAL. 


We publish, to-day, an article from the Courier and 
Enquirer, of New York, in relation to the Lake trade, 
which will be found interesting to every person 
who has at heart the prosperity of our internal improve- 
ments. 


By this article it appears that eight thousand barrels of 
salt were, last year, sent to Chicago alone; and it is 
supposed that sixteen thousand barrels would be sent the 
present season. 


We know not whether the salt manufacturers, on the 
Conemaugh, could, even after the completion of the 
Cross Cut Canal, compete with those of Onondaga, in 
the Chicago market, and would be glad to receive infor- 
mation on this subject from those who are well inform- 
ed. But there can be no doubt that a very large por- 
tion of the produce of the immense and rapidly improv- 
ing country along the Lake would find its way to the 
sea board, by this route, if the connecting work 
between the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canals was fin- 


ished, 


1834. } 
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There is, probably, no section of our country which 
is improving more rapidly than that along our great 
Lakes. We have the means of making the best outlet 
to a market for the products of this growing country, 
and we will be shamefully negligent ef our own inter- 
ests, and of our commonwealth’s welfare, if we do not 
make the best use of the advantages which nature has 
afforded us. 

Our position in relation to that immense region is 
such that, to secure the entire trade of its growing 
population, we need only will it. ‘Ihe inaccessibility 
of the ewst end of Lake Erie for so long a portion of 
the year affords an advant«ge to our route which is 
insuperable and of eternal duration. We trust the at- | 
tention of the Legislature will be called to this matter | 
at an early period of the ensuing session. —JPitis. Guz. 


From the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

LAKE ONTARIO MARINE IN'tELLIGENCE, 
Osweco, Sept. 24th, 1834, 
Arrived at this port, wihin a few days past, the | 
schooners Detroit, Huron, and Winnebago, belonging 
to Messrs. Bronson & Crocker, from the ports of 
Chicago in Illinois, Michigan City in Indiana, and St. 
Josephs in Michigan, on Lake Michigan, where these 
schooners discharged about 2,400 barrels of Onondaga 
Salt, returning to Lake Erie in ballast, where they took 
on board cargoes of Ohio wheat, for the Oswego mills, 








our Rail Road and Canals, which form so prominent a 
feature in the domestic policy of Pennsylvania. Few, 
except those who have made it their duty, are aware 

of the important bearing which these improvements 
exert upon the prosperity of the state; and, with the 
design of bringing before the public eye a few of the 
advantages which may be derived from them, thereby 
adding my mite to the general stock, and consequently 
bringing the people to a proper appreciation of these 
sources of revenue, | have favored you with a few facts 
in relation thereto, loosely strung together, but never- 
theless facts. It may not occur to the minds of some 
of your readers, that this is the first year which has 
presented an uninterrupted chain of rail road and 
canal communication from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 


Heretofore although a brisk business had been done 
on the Canals, the difficulty of ansportation acress the 
Allegheny in consequence of the non completion of the 
Portage Kail Way, gave the New York Canal an advan- 
tage over ours, which, from the location, nature had 
denied it. As soon, however, as this part of the line 
of improvement was finished, and the vexativus delays 
and difficulties consequent upon so novel a mode of 
transportation, were surmounted, the superiority of this 
route over all others, decidedly manifested itself, and 
the extensive increase of carrying facilities made by the 
several forwarding companies were found to be quite 


destined (when floured) for the New York market.— insufficient to meet the immense accumulation of 
These, although not the first voyages between our own | freights. ‘Lo show you what fair prospects may be in- 
and the Western States, are almost the commencement | Culged of successiully competing with the Erie Canal, 
ot a regular trade between these distant points, a |! might mention that one-fifth at least of all freight sent 


trade destined tu grow up in a brief period to a vast | 
amount. | 

The future extent of this trade is not easily conceived 
by those who are not familiar with the topography of | 
the lake courtries, or are unable to estimate the facilities 
of ship navigation. To such, it may be useful to say, 
that our western lakes afford ship navigation to a larger 
and better country than those which border the Baltic 
or the Euxine, a large portion of which is already pre- 
pared by the fire of the hunter for the plough of the 
farmer—a country destined to exchange its pork, 
pel'ries, wheat, lard, &c. for the salt, merchandise, and 
manufactures of the east, to an amount which will aston- 
ish both parties. 

Eight thousand barrels of Onondaga salt were taken 
to Chicago last year at an average price of three dollars 
per barrel. Sixteen thousand barrels is the estimated 
supply for the present season, at $2 50 per barrel, and 
when return cargoes of what can be produced in place 
of Spanish dollars which we are now compelled to bring 
back, the wheat may be freighted to Oswego for one 
shilling per bushel, reducing the freight of salt from 
one dollar (its present price) to fifty cents per barrel of 
five bushels. Sait will then be delivered to the teamister 
in Illinois and Indiana at two dollars per barrel, and then 
the demand will be double again the first year, say 
32,000 barrels fr Chicago alone. 

Not only will New England be supplied with bread 
from the upper lake countries, but old England too, in 
large quantities, provided she would adopt the judi- | 
cious policy which her best statesmen are urging, and | 
which, it is believed, necessity will soon compel them | 
to do, viz: to take their bread from us at a reasonable | 
duty. 

Under these circumstances, we challenge the most | 
sanguine to estimate, if they can, the extent of the trade | 
which will flow fromthe West through our c!annels, | 


} 
{ 
| 
} 


} 


| 
| 


provided a liberal policy shall render them sufficiently 


Capacious. 





From the American Spectator. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


There is great want of information throughout the 
State with respect to these great channels of trade— 


westward on the Pennsylvania Canal during the past 
summer, were WWew York goods. ‘the price of trans- 
portation was then but one dollar per hundred, from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg, but is of course higher since 
the commencement of the Fall business, which so far 
has proven altogether beyond expectation. 


Another matter of some importance is the great in- 
crease of down freight; this year one company alone 
brought down no less than 900 hhds. Western Tobacco; 
the quantities likewise of rags, wood, feathers, and es- 
pecially of bacon have been astonishing. An impor- 
tunt, and | am pleased to add, successful experiment 
was made in the early part of the season by a lennes- 
see planter, who sent about thirty tons of Cotton to the 
seabvard, through our Canal and found, that taking into 
consideration the insurance risk, and price of carriage, 
borne in the usual way of sending his staple coastwise, 
he gave inland transportation, and especially the Penn- 
sylvania Canal his most decided preference, 


When these facts get to be known, we may fairly 
calculate that notwithstanding the enormous quantities 
of freight now carried westward, the balance of trade 
will be from instead of in that direction, Every Penn- 
sylvanian who has the weal of the state at heart, cannot 
but feel gratified at the prospects which are dawning 
upon it, and proudly to contemplate the high stand 
which she is about to take among her sisters, and the 
glorious and success‘ul rivalry which she is but just 
commencing to share with her northern neighbor, in 
the splendid trade of the West. 


J. B. M. 
Harnissune, Sept, 25, 1854, 





Brars.—Three bears were killed, we understand, 
| dnring the present week, in the Mahantango neighbor- 
\ihood, ‘These animals are apparently on the increase 
'n ths county, judging from the number of them killed. 
| We should suppose the bunting of them to those who 
‘are fond of this amusement, would prove successful 
They have become so tame as to make their 


towns and fields, Miners’ Journal, 
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HEAT OF THE ATMOSPHERE BY THERMO- | section of country; and the moiety next to Manayunk, 
METER IN PHILADELPHIA ALMSHOUSE, 




















3 
é| -je el 
1834. | -£| = | Sia Winds and Weather. 
ec a ‘cc co) 
Ss v 
ni ars 
April1|43 \47 | 52 |52 [ENE with rain 
2|57 |62 | 54 |66 |S to NW, cloudy 
3\42 |44 | 50 [56 |WNW, clear 
A\S9 |44 | 51 |514|)NE, cloudy 
5,35 |404| 45 |50 |NE, hazy 
6|38 \44 | 49 '46 |NE, rain 
7|44 |47 | 52 |544iNE, rain 
8/49 [56 | 59 |63 INE, rain 
9154 |56 | 61 (63 |NE, damp 
10/45 |463| 47 |47 |NE, damp 
11\37 |41 | 55 \60 |ENE, clear 
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12/41 \52 | 63 '65 
13/44 |58 | 69 |71 
14|54 |65 | 71 |74 
15|52 |63 | 72 |76 
16'56 |65 | 74 |78 
17\55 \65 | 78 |83 
18/45 |503) 55 ~ 


Dead calm and clear 

S SW andclear | 
NE and clear 

SW and clear 
SW and clear 

S$ SW and clear 
NE and hazy 








19\45 |49 | 52 155 NE, with rain 

20/49 \584; 67 |70 |INW and clear 

21/55 |64 | 70 a Easterly and hazy 
22'61 |65 | 693!57 |SEto NE and cloudy 


23/51 {52 | 53 )55 'NE to NW and cloudy 
24:48 |51 | 56 |60 |NW and clear 

25 42 |41 | 39 '40 INE, with rain 

26 35 |48 | 55 53 |SW to SE and cloudy 
27|31 |40 | 45 Iwnw, heavy gale 
28|37 |50 | 59 WNW and cloudy 

62 |NW to NE and clear 


29/49 '50 | 59 
61 In NW and clear 


30/44 |51 | 57 





From the Germantown Telegraph. 
RAIL ROAD CELEBRATION. 


The opening of the Norristown branch of the Phila- 
delphia, Germantown and Norristown Rail road, as far 
as Manayunk, was celebrated on Saturday last, (18th 
inst.) in quite a spirited and happy manner—a plan of 
procedure, by the bye, which we care about recom- 
mending to the opening of every road—if it be only a 
cart-way to a potato patch—so—that it is not forgotten 
to make us one of the few. 

Agreeably to notice, at twelve o’clock, precisely, 
four of the Company’s handsome cars, filled with about 
one hundred and thirty persons—President, Managers, 
Engineers, and other officers of the Company, with 
the invited guests—each drawn by two fine horses— 
started from the depot, corner of Ninth and Green 


streets, and proceeded at a rapid rate toward the point 
of destination. 


The greater proportion of the new road,is construct- 
ed somewhat differently from our own road;—the sills 
upon which the rails are laid, consisting, in the main, of 
wood instead of stone; but these wooden structures again 
essentially vary from each other in different sections 
of the road—for the purpose, probably, of experiment 
ing, in order that time may decide, which, from their 


strength and durability, are the best adapted to rail 
road purposes. 


The branch—if it may he so called—to Manayunk,is, 
perhaps. one of the handsomest roads in the country, 
and is apparently substantially constructed It may be, 
to judge from a rapid conveyance over it, upwards of 
four miles in length—more than two miles of which is 
uninterrupted by the slightest curve, and forms a beau- 
tifully undulating view of alternate embankment and 
excavation—the whole passing through a delightful 


is especially picturesque and romantic. ~ 

The cars at length approached that magnificent 
structure over the Wissahiccon at Robeson’s mill—and 
as each one reached the centre,the company gave three 
hearty cheers for the success of the enterprive. The 
construction of this viaduct in the firm and substantial 
manner in which it appears to be built, is certainly an 
extraordinary undertaking, and has been accomplished 
ina manner which has given entire satisfaction to the 
Rail road Company.—In order that our readers may 
form an idea of the appearance of the cars, from the 
adjacent turnpike road, passing over this bridge, we 
will state, that its height from the surface of the water, 
is seventy feet, to which we may add about twelve feet 
more, as the height of those who may choose a seat on 
the top of the car. The length of this immense struc- 
ture, is four hundred and seventy three feet, and the cost 
of construction we understand to be thirty thousand 
dollars. 

After half an hour’s examination of the viaduct, the 
cars proceeded to Manayunk, where accommodations 
had been prepared at Snyder’s Hotel, and where the 
company partook of an excellent collation.—The nu- 
merous and happy sentiments that followed the re- 
moval of the cloth, and which elicited many eloquent 
and appropriate addresses from a number of gentlemen, 
were of a character at once gratifying and pleasing; 
and we only regret that our limits will not allow us a 
brief sketch of some of them. 

The toast of the President of the Rail road Compa- 
ny, Mr. Nevins, of this place, which was prefaced by 
an appropriate address, was happily responded to by 
Messrs. Henry Troth, and W. D. Lewis—in which 
both speakers took occasion to say—one of whom be- 
ing a manager, and both deeply interested in the Na- 
vigation Company—that the managers of the Schuyl- 
kill Navigation Company viewed the progress of this 
Rail road, instead of with a jealous eye anda feeling of 
rivalry, they viewed it with feelings of gratification as 
well as satis‘action—believing that the completion of 
the road to Norristown, and even to Reading and the 
very Coal Regions themselves, which a few years are 
likely to see accomplished, it would not abstract an iota 
from the interests and profits of the Navigation Compa- 
ny—they being fully convinced that such would be the 
extent of the trade poured out by the vast regions and 
resources of the interior and the west, that it would re- 
quire both channels of conveyance to be unremittingly 
occupied in affording it a vent; and they doubted not, 
but that the time was not far distant, when, to disem- 
bogue the immense resources which the genius of 
science and the hand of industry, were now about de- 
veloping in this state, would be a giant task for both 
corporations, 

Responsive to a complimentary sentiment to Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Thomas Biddle rose, and in returning 
thanks, gratified the company with an address replete 

with eloquence and a knowledge of the internal im- 
provements of the state, the Union, and the world at 
large, that afforded a rich treat both as a subject of 
instruction, as well as a development of the advantages 
of the system. The applause that followed the speaker’s 
remarks, showed how heartily the assembly joined him 
in sentiment. Mr. Biddle had occasion, in one or two 
other instances, to address the company, and the Spirit- 
ed and animated strain, in which he portrayed the great 
interests of this country, as diviied among and b: aring 
upon the different classes of scciety, was received in 
the happiest manner. He satisfactorily proved that 
the interest of the capitalist was equally the interest of 
all those emp!oyed by him, and vice versa; and so long 
as they went hand in hand in consumm«ting these rapid 
strides toward that pinnacle of prosperity and improve- 
ment, to which this great state was evidently destined 
to arrive, so long would her resources continue to be 
developed, and her energies expand, until she would 
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not only become what is already allowed her, out of 
respect, the ‘*Key-stone of the Arch,” but that she 
would, in fact, be entitled not only to that honorable 
appellation, but be looked up to as one vast University 
for the dissemination of a knowledce in the most im- 
portant of all sciences—the Economy of Life.—Mr. B. 
concluded by passing a_hindsome eulogy on the first 
great prejector of internal imp: ovements—the illustrous 
Washington—and especially on him who followed in 
his footsteps, had the energy to undertake, and the 
ability to execute the commencement of this grand sys 
tem—the lamented Clinton. 

A toast compli.nentury to Norristown, was pertinent- 
ly replied to by Col. Jolly, and Mr. M’Creedy, of that 
place, who entered into an interesting detail of the re- 
sources of that borough and surrounding country— 
evidencing at once the great benefits which must be 
realized to that section of country, on the completion 
of an undertaking which all awaited with anxiety. 

In reply to a similar compliment to Germantown, 
Major Chew returned thanks in his happiest manner— 
taking occasion, among other things, to remark, that 
though Germantown might be considered somewhat 
disappointed in failing to become a point in this great 
rail road thoroughfare, which needs must have been to 
that place of corresponding advantages with others; 
yet, it must be acknowledged on all hands, that that 
which tends to the good of the whole, must necessarily 
cast its influences on all the parts. He, therefore, 
doubted not but that the citizens of Germantown were 
satisfied under the belief that all was done that could 
be done. 

Handsome compliments were paid to the Engineers, 
Messrs. Strickland, and Campbell; to Mr. John Young, 
Carpenter, and contractor of the great viaduct; to Mr. 
Otis, the Road Contractor; to Mr. Wright, Secretary 
and Vreasurer of the Company; and to others, for the 
satisfactory and gratifying manner, in which they had 
severally discharged their duties:—To all which,thanks 
were respectively returned in brief but appropriate 
addresses. 

Remarks were also made by Mr. Rundel, and Col. 
M’Kinney, and others not now recollected: the remarks 
of the Colonel,were so happily interspersed with his jew 
d’esprits and jeu de mols, as more than once to throw his 
auditors into an old fashioned, invigorating * rvar.””— 
The Colonel was, consequently, a ‘rouser;” and his 
neighbor Lewis was not so far behind him as to be be- 
yond hearing. 

After truly enjoying the ‘* feast of reason and the 
flow of seul,” until about half past four o’clock, the 
company returned in exce/lent spirits to the city—under 
the full and sincere conviction, that ** Rail road Open- 
ings,” after all, were clever affairs—and the only re- 
gret that we heard expressed, was, that they did’nt 
pe every week. We, of course, sympathized with 

em. 

From an advertisement, it will be perceived that the 
cars have commenced their regular trips (o Manayunk. 











From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 


THE DANVILLE AND POTTSVILLE RAIL 
ROAD. 


"The commencement of business on this rail road was 
witnessed and celebrated by a large company of re- 
spectable gentlemen on the 24th of September. The 
preceding day had been appointed, but the morning 
rains, with the distance from Pottsville of more than 2U 
miles, going and returning, caused one day’s delay, 
much to the regret of the officiating engineer, and of 
the persons attending, who felt for the disappointment of 
a number of absent friends, who had been on the ground 
on the 23d. 

_ To those absent, who have recently bestowed but 
little attention on the progress of this bold and success- 
ful work, but are aware of its importance to the heart 


THE DANVILLE AND POTTSVILLE RAIL ROAD. 
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of Pennsylvania, the south side of New York, and es- 
pecially to the city of Philadelphia, information in 
detail, of this opening of the eastern division may be 
acceptable. 

‘the portion of the road now perfectly opened, 
and announced for commercial transportation,embraces 
about a third of the whole work; not in length, but in 
expense and |.bor; and surmounts all the great obsta- 
cles, which raised doubts and fears in the minds of some 
in the earlier stages of the enterprise. Commencing 
at the western end of the Mount Carbon rail road, 
which unites it with the Schuylkill navigation, it 
reaches the summit of the Broad Mountain by easy 
graduations,and by four self acting planes,and through 
a tunnel of sound and beautiful workmanship, exactly 
800 feet in length. 

The tunnel is a model of neatness and elegance.— 
It was excavated from both ends, but not a line or joint 
is perceptible at the meeting of the work. The inte- 
rior is dry and clean, with every appearance of perma- 
nence and solidity. Both the eastern and western 
fronts are faced with handsome hewn stone:—yet the 
cost, if recollection serves, was only about $22,000— 
« little within the estimate of Mr. Robinson, the chief 
engineer, who has certainly demonstrated upon the 
whole of this work, as well as upon cthers, that he un- 
derstands the exact sciences. 


The passages of the planes upwards or downward, 
for passengers, or for coal, is at the rate of from four 
to six miles an hour, without hazard, and with verv 
little delay or expense.—From the summit of the. 
mountain the road descends westwardly, by the Maha. 
noy plane to the Mahanoy creek, intersecting the Gi- 
rard Estate, and, in 100 perches from the plane,reaches 
the new town of Montgomery, and the Coal Tunnel, a 
little eastward of Girardville; thus connecting the com- 
merce and waters of the Susquehanna, of which the 
Mahanoy is a tributary stream, with those of the Schuyl- 
kill, in a distance from Girardville of about 12 miles. 
The route of this division of the road is traced through 
the wildest wilderness, a waste of untrodden and rocky 
mountain, heretofore the undisputed inheritance of the 
rattle snake, the bear, the wolf and the panther. Here, 
nature seems to have designed a di fiance to art 
but these barriers now remain the graven monu- 
ments of the irresistible march of improvement, and of 
the triumph of professional science and mind over mat- 
ter. The time was when faith could remove mountains; 
if the age of miracles is past, the age of intellect is be- 
gun. The last 100 years,said Dr. Priestly, has advanc- 
ed more in useful knowledge than was done in all pre- 
ceding time. Yet Priestly did not see ;what we have 
seen—but he foresaw the working of wonders, 


The Western division of the road, extending by a 
continuous descent, from the Shamokin coal field to 
the basin of the Pennsylvania canal at Sunbury, twenty 
miles, is rapidly advancing to completion, under the 
active and vigilant directions of the engineers and 700 
men. Nearly half the work of gradations is already 
done, though commenced but two months’ since; be- 
fore the middle of March, there is reason to believe, 
that the road formation will be completed, and in nine 
or ten months afterward, coal may be loaded into the 
canal boats at Sunbury, rendering this division also 
productive in toll to the stockholders, while it will 
supply tonnage to the state canal. Ina little time the 
middle section of the road will, without doubt, be com- 
pleted; and then the immense trade and produce of the 
Susquehanna valleys, reaching far into fertile portions 
of New York, and comprehending a population of a 
million of inhabitants, will be attracted by this near and 
direct route to the city of Philadelphia. 


Premising these general observations, the proceed- 
ings of the 24th ult. now claim a more particular at- 
tention, About 11 o’clock, in a delightful day, the 
party on horseback and in carriages, by various ways, 
found themselves together at the engine house at the 
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top of the Broad mountain, where the stationary en- 
gine and the power, ease and docilty of its mighty 


movements, direct and reverse, its instant obedience to 


the finger of man, ‘‘like athing instinct with life,” 
raised universal admiration. Far from ‘« grating harsh 
thunder,” like Milton’s gates of Krebus, its finely po- 
lished joints and tubes and whieels,as one of the visiters 
remarked, hardly hummed as loud as a farmer’s spin- 
ning wheel. No jarring nor creaking, nor clattering; 
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| purpose, as well as the Mahanoy engine, is abundant 
| and convenient. 

All who witnessed the operations of the day have re- 
' turned home, there is no doubt, with an increased con- 
) viction of the importance, and the complete success of 
| this great communication from Philadelphia to the cen- 
'tre of Pennsylvania. The steamboxts of Owego and 
| Wilkesbsarre, now on the stocks,—the iron and bitu- 
_minous coal of the West brauch of the Susquehanna,— 


yet its tremendous power reminded one of the Yan-| the farms and forests of both, . nd the travelling from 
kee’s exclamation, ** Here’s all hell in harness!” \ all quarters, wll minister in a short time, to the pros- 


This exce!lent engine is of 90 horse power; it was | 
purchased and erected at a cost of some thousands of dol- | 
lars less than others in the state of interior power; and | 
for this, as for more important services, the company 
are in:lebted to the scientific skill, zeal and economy 
of their engineers. It is operated by anthracite coal 
from the adjacent Girard lands, which is found to an- | 
swer perfectly well. The design of this fixed engine, | 
the only one upon the rail road is to elevate the coal 
cars, and the carriages for passengers, from the Maha.- | 
noy valley, by the inclined plane, to the summit of the | 
mountain. and return others below by the same move- 
ment. This plane, 1650 feet long, overcomes an ele- | 
vation of 345 feet; and at the foot, where the traction | 
is greatest, begins with a gentle inclination. As well | 
as the shorter planes, it is formed in the most substan- | 
tial and permanent manner, and indeed the whole work | 
appeared to the party to be of this character. 

A short time was agreeably spent in the valley by | 
those who descended into the cars, viewing the im- | 
provements, among which, the Coal tunnel, on the | 

| 


Girard lands, is important. It was commenced by the 
rail road company, under a lease from the city of Phila- | 
delphia, above twelve months since, with the immedi- | 
diate view of reaching the coal mines in the Bear ridge, 
and, ultimately, of forming a communication between 
the Mahanov and Shenandoah valleys. Its length when 
finished, will be 2500 feet. Itis regarded as one of 
great consequence to the Girard Estates, for thus, their | 
most extensive coal fields are brought about four miles 
nearer to the city market, at an expense but little ex- 
ceeding the cost of a branch road to these fine mines. 
The company have had recourse to this lease and mi- 
ning, more from necessity, it is understood, than from | 
the desire of exercising their mining privileges, as the | 
death of Mr. Girard frustrated for a time, their expec- | 
tation of tolls fro:n the transportation of his lumber and | 
coal, and delayed the completion of the road to the Sus- 
quehanna, 


The party again ascended the plane, attended by 
loaded coal cars, ali wound up to the summit with won 
derful ease and safety, by the steam giant Mahanoy, 
and proceeded eastward to the next planes by horse 
power,on a gentle graduation, and thence to the Mount 
Carbon rail road, six miles from the Mahanoy planes. 
The descent in this distance is 700 feet, which is judi- 
ciously distributed, at nearly equal distances, in four 
inclined planes, of from 500 to 8U0 feet in length. As 
the greater trade, will be toward the Schuylkill in the 
transportation of coal, the stages of the road, between 
the planes, are graduated at such an inclination as to 
render the traction eastward and westward equal. 


The same skilful arrangement is preserved in these | 
planes on the eastward slope of the mountain, which | 








are all on theself acting principle. The excess of | 

vity of the descending train of cars, is the power | 
employed to elevate the ascending train. When the | 
whole road from the Schuylkill to the Susquehanna | 
shall have been completed, it is in contemplation to 
use the gravity of water on these planes, in cars con- 
structed for that purpose, by which means the neces: | 
sary preponderance of the descending train may be ad- 
justed to the exigencies of every case. For the pre- 


perity of this ‘* Central Rail road,”—which seems des- 
tined to form a link in a great chain of road trom Phila- 
delphia by the Schuylkill and West branch to Luke 
Erie, and to the state of New York, not only by water, 
but also by the Lycoming and ‘Tioga rail road. What- 
ever may be attempted short of impossibility, will be 
accomplished in the best manner,so long as the respon- 
sibility rests upon the eminent talent, sound judgment 
and untiring perseverance of the engineer, who has thus 
far conducted the work. 


VIATOR. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE LAW ACADEMY. 


An Address delivered before The Law Academy of 
Philadelphia, at the opening of the session ot 1833=4. 
By Cuances Incersoit, one of the Vice Provosts of 
the Academy. 


Gentlemen of the Academy: 


Another vacation past, you are dfain assembled to 
the labours of the law; to urge your way to the term of 
your apprenticeship, that nearest object of your hope, 
where striking from the obscure paths of barren novi- 
ciate, the ficlds of your destined career are opened to 
the view; the Pisgah of your earlier toils, whence you 
may look down, and refresh your eyes with the pro- 
mised land of professional reward. You return to your 
studies, eager, I am sure, to reach this starting post of 
the race of honour, and strong, I trust, in all the good 
resolution, whch the hope of attaining their final pur- 
pose is entitled to inspire. Embellished as they are by 
the exercises of the Academy, you come back to them 
as to a ** labour of love,” commanding your affections 
rather than your duty; not performed as a task, but 
pursued asa pleasure. Your pains, you would think, 
not unrequited, had they none but their imme- 
diate recompense, and though they were not, as they 
are, a preliminary to your future success, and a prepa- 
ration for those difficult endeavours by which legal 
eminence, like all things worth possessing, must be 
achieved. Ministers of present enjoyment, and the 
means of excellence hereafter, they are indebted to the 
Academy for all their attractive graces, and for much 
of their actual value. While it encourages and aids 
your application to books, it teaches practically their 
uses, and forms you for the habits of your profession, 
It is the best introduction to public speaking, that most 
conspicuous of the law) er’s duties. It disciplines, while 
it informs the mind; and impresses what it teaches, 
with more force and greater di-tinctness than any 
course of reading, however comprclicnsive the plan, 
and assiduous its prosecution, It begets in the student, 
what the most attentive perusal of the sages of the 


| law seldom gives birth to, a taste for the profession, fill- 


ing him with that ardent devotion to it, which the 
native charms of his law books can rarely inspire, and 
which, when it does spring up without such culture as 
you apply, is more commonly the result of ambitious 
regards, than of any s¢ n-ibility to its attractions. No 


_Lberal profession, in its common routine of p) eparato- 


ry studies, wears a less alluring aspect to the probation- 
er than the law. The wonders of religion—the mys- 
teries of medicine—the manly accon plishments of the 


sent, ordinary ballast cars answer the purpose. The art of war, win their way to the student’s love, and ex- 
| citing his admiration, or piquing his curiosity, remove 


supply of water on the top of the mountain, for that 
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the obstacles that beset his uncertain steps, and lead 
him gradually onward, unconscious of the perplexities | 
of his path. No such advantages cheer the apprentice 
of the law. There is little to gladden his progress, or | 
to beguile his toil. He sees only the impediments that | 
surround him, hiding the fair prospect beyond, and | 
presenting none but the sternest objects. No assuring | 
smile alights the formal countenance of Littleton or of 
Coke. they wear for him the most forbidding aspect. | 
Grim wih judicial gravity, they tender their severe | 
ungarnished pages, without one greeting to welcome | 
to their uncouth domain, the generous youth warm | 
from the sunshine of the Muses and the Classics, and | 
the hospitable influence of the frail, but kindly deities | 
of Rome. Lust in the feudal halls and vast intricacies | 
of the law, he may sigh for the grove of Academus,and | 
the immortal glories of the Pantheon. 

For you there is no such chilling entertainment.— | 
The rigours of your apprenticeship are forgotten, its | 
speculative sameness coloured and diversified by the 
exercises of the Academy. The monotony of the closet 
is varied with a rehearsal of the ardent encounters of | 
the Bar. Rescued from the charges of dulness, that | 
unpardonable sin, the study of the law becomes ani- 
mated as its practice. ‘The contests of your little Fo- | 
rum urge indifference to exertion, and cheer ambition | 
to its speed; early aspirations are gratified; the hopes 
of more mature distinction awakened and encouraged. 
Fondness of your profession, that substitute for talent, 
and without vhich it is difficult to excel, with all the | 
aid that unwilling genius can afford, here is created | 
and nursed into enthusiasm. 

Make the utmost of the opportunities extended to 
you, and consider your Academic duties, the habits 
they form, and the character‘and qualities which they 
tend to regulate and develope, as of the last moment 
to your professional success. You may lament that 
your studies are not more largely influenced by such 
auspices, that you have not the advantage ofa regular 
school of law—an institution which should carry out into 
the fulness of which it is capable, the plan of instruc 
tion of which the Academy isan imperfect sketch.— 
Why should the formation of youth for the profession 
of the law—one whose importance is surely not under- 
valued, which chicfly supples the republic with states- 
men and legislators, and fills the high office of vindi- 
cating the rights of the citizen, and upholding the laws 
of the land—be limited to the perusal of a few elemen- 
tary law books? When all other sciences, and the 
meanest trides are systematically taught, why should 
the apprentice of the law be denied due instruction? — 
How meagre a preliminary is a course of reading to a 
calling so practical, consisting so much in action, so 
diversified in its character, so absolute in its various 
requisitions! How inadequate, for example, the pre- 
paration for a profes-ion—whose most important de- 
partment is public speaking—which is begun, contin- 
ued and ended, without any manner of reference to | 
that essential particular. 

This confined path of study is less adapted to modern 
purposes than it was to those of our fathers who laid it 
out, and in whvese footsteps we humbly pursue it — 
Since the track was made, our profession has enlarged 
its sphere, and a course of study which may have as- | 


} 
| 
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| man, and the nobler oratory of the Senate. 





sorted with the profession as it used to be, is now inap- 
propriate. The lawyers who succeeded in the days 
just gone,and those who succeed in our own, owe their 
fortune to more liberal and less technical means, than 
those which raised to eminence the men of earlier | 
date, The creed which held that a lawyer must be | 
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requisite to excel, or the whole endowment for success, 
Alone they cannot accomplish him; at least for our me- 
ridian, where he aspires rather to the dignity of the 
Advocate, than to the office of the Attorney, though 
we have thought proper to assume to ourselves in 
Pennsylvania, the latter somewhat insignificant appel- 
lative; selecting from, the various charges of our mullti- 
tudinous vocation, the name of that which i; the least 
popularand the most unimportant. Success here is in 
the gift of the many; and its highest places are not to 
be won by mere technical proficiency, however great, 
or without that general and more liberalised merit 
which all canappreciate. This excursive temper is na 
tural to our condition. “he spirit which carries the 
cobler beyond his last, is the genuine offspring of his 
right of suffrage; a disposition that awaits upon unre- 
strained freedom of intercourse, and the easv diffusion 


| of all information—from the ephemeral trash of the 


hour, to the secret of State,importunately wrung from 
the Government; upon universal education and unstint- 
ed equality, which,approximating all men, and levelling 
them to the same form, bring them into frequent and fa- 
miliar contact with each other. The legal bigotry 
which prompted the rebuke, said to have been bestow- 
ed, by an English judge upon the young barrister, who 
transformed his p'ea of tout temps prist from its origi- 
nal barbarism of Anglo-Norman accent, into the more 
intelligible graces of modern French, bidding him 
‘* pronounce like a lawyer,’ is no longer extant; or, if 
it do survive, is dwind!ing from its once palmy state, 
into poor unnoticed peculiarity. The greatest law 
name in modern annals, has been gained by an author, the 
characteristic merit of whose work ts its want of techni 

cal exclusiveness. ‘The judicial efforts of Sir William 
Blackstone, on which he expended his strength, and 
exhausted the midnight oil, are unheard of beyond the 
limits of the profession, and there have procured him 
but the mod. rate renown of a sound lawyer, while his 
Commentaries have immortalized his fame, by happy 
adaptation to popular taste and universal use—by ex- 
hibiting the law to public wonder, divested of the 
pompous deformiti-s of mask and buskin, by transmut- 
ing isto current coin, and m«king an object of use and 
admiration to all, that, whose value, till then, was 
kfown only tothe alchymist. The philosophic tastes 
of Bacon were urged, and long prevailed, as reasons 
for denying him legal preferment, But the law,though 
thus capable of uningenuous contraction, needs not to 
be a narrow science, It is originally and essentially liber- 
al; having the largest reference to the affairs, sympa- 
thies, and common interests of men. No calling is so 
universal, in its proper character, or is so much wrong- 
ed, when pared into technicality, which is no less a 


| fault in the lawyer, thai in the legislator himself. A 


certain degree of it belongs to every art—but as a ne- 
cessary imperfection, not an ornament. 

It was formerly the reproach of the English bar, that 
their scope was too limited for the grander theatres of 
action, that the nature of their employment contracted 
the mind and unfitted them for more enlarged fields 
that the sharpened perceptions and bar eloquence of 
the lawyer, did not consist with the views of the states- 

( | The nu- 
merous instances in which reputations of eminent law- 
vers had been tarnished, by failures in the legislative 
halls, seemed to justify the censure. But of late years 
there has been no room for it. The most rising public 
man in England is a lawyer, whose first steps towards 
the great eminence he has attained, were made at 
the bar; and it may beasserted, without more liability to 


only a delver in law, has ceased to be orthodox, and contradiction than in any case, were men’s merits are 
middle ground is assumed between the doctrine of | proposed and compared, and the most distinguishin 

Cicero, that he must be of universal genius and accom- | speaker, at this time, in either House of Pelneacat, 
plishment, and that which would unfurnish his mind | is of the profession of the law. That American law- 
with all things else, to store it with statutes and author- | yers lead the nation,we have but to look to thearena of 
ities- A deep and comprehensive knowledge of law | politics—to the floor of Congress—to the list of our 
books, though indispensably necessary, is not the only | Presidents and great officers al ties to any general 
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occasion, or display, to be fully convinced. From their | the highest legal functionary of the realm, the Chan- 
professional position, they have easy access to most | cellor himself, leads the way, in demanding a thorough 
of the stages on which men love to figure. May it ev-/ reform of their whole plan and administration—their 
er be their boast, that their names are known beyond | form and substance—mass and details; to repeal pro- 
the precincts of the bar! Thus shall its tone be ele-) visions, which have stood since the days of the Harries 
vated, the pleasures of its practice enhanced, and the | and the Edwards; to abulish customs, to the contrary 
law kept pure, by exposurc to a broad, wholesome at. | whereof, run not the memories of successive ages of 
mosphere. man. Hisarm is raised to destroy the temple he was 
We have already dispensed, through the medium, | ordained to minister in. Well might his venerable and 
sometimes, of silent disuse, or by force of circum: | still surviving predecessor weep over the destructive 
stances and situation, and often through legislative inter- | march of modern innovation! Our sympathies go with 
ference,with those portions of English law,which,in that | the Reformer—more especially in his attempt at a be- 
country,make the m«rket,and the occasion for that sheer | ginning of political regeneration. We own no commu- 
technical merit, which cogsists in capacity to thread! nion with those maxims of politics, which, eternally 
the intricacies of mere formula, or to grope the utter | anchored, advance not with time, and do not move 
darkness of a family settlement. Our fields afford no| with the revolutions of the world. Let the experiment 
such harvest. Our laws, like our other relations of | be fairly made, of governing men in a way which their 
life, are less complicated than those of our forefathers | Sense of right approves; and let us be no longer satisfi- 
of England. ‘They are free from those infinite entan-| ed by the argument of convenience. The old politi- 
glements, through which no eye can see,but one accus- | cal theories have now had a trial, which began with 
tomed to look upon nothing else. Law, with us, is a | the earliest records of history, and have only seryed to 
less difficult science. It is libera! in its character, and | heap abuse upon abuse, while, as the successive piles 
open to all; without those fathomless abysses, in which | have crumbled, or been torn to the ground, their ab- 
the poor are drowned in expense and mystery, and | surdities have been studiously gathered for new accuse 
where only the rich and friended may venture. Its wa-| mulation. Another system is entitled to its turn of ex- 
ters, for so many centuries pent between their jealous’ periment; and the present age secms determined to 
shores, in sullen, unprofitable depth, we have spread, | begin it. Letus not despair of success, until like the 
like the sacred Nile, in just luxuriance through the | former, it counts its centuries of failures. 
land—blessing, with equal bounty, the little field of} We may hope, that, in the greater improvements 
the tenant, and the wide domain of the proprietor. It | which are in progress, your interests may not be forgot- 
may be thought that we have injudiciously lopped the | ten, and that this Institution may continue to rise in the 
English law, but however the expediency of the! scale of usefulness and merit, until the education of the 
changes may be questioned, that they have been actu- | lawyer shall be broad and liberal as his profession, and 
ally effected, is past doubt. Those long descended | Philadelphia not less famous for her Academy of Law 
relics, which the curious eye of the antiquarian so ad-! than for her school of Medicine. 
mired, have been discarded, or dropped and forgotten;| Till then, press forward with the advantages you 
much of the dust of ages has been swept away; knots! have; which, though not such as we may indulge the 
of subtlest perplexity have been rudely cut, by the un-| expectation they will one day be, are yet sufficient to 
relenting knife of legislative enactment; the veil of | make the Academy a most important, and, certainly,’a 
mystery, which once hung in thick fo'ds before the | delightful addition to your means of legal instruction, 
temple of Justice, has been irreverently torn aside, and! The rest must depend upon yourselves. Your own 
while the Goddess yet remains blind, her votaries are! endeavors, only, can command ultimate success.— 
permitted to see. It will be for after times to decide ; Effort, steady, patient and untiring, will enrich the 
whether we are foolishly dismantl'ng an old fastness, | most ungrateful, and improve the richest soil. If it do 
or, in the wise spirit of improvement, removing its ru- | no! originally create genius, it mult:plies, infinitely, its 
ined and useless parts. It may be questioned whether | value—digs it from hidden depths, where its existence 
ours is the age of improvement, but it cannot be doubt-| was unthought of—wears the mind into talent, as it 
ed that itis the age of alteration, and the majestic pile | modifies the formation of the body. It is, itself, Good 
of the law is not more sacred from the hammer of the | Fortune, which, though superstitiously worshipped 
workman, than the humbler and less ancient tenements | into a God, is, commonly, but an attribute of the man— 
which surround it. a sleepless vigilance, that suffers none of those oppor- 
All the States of the Union have been, toa greater or | tunities to escape, which, in the revolving of the wheel, 
a less extent, our companions in this progress of Re- | are offered to all in turn, but are beyond the reach of 
form. In some of them, the axe has been la'd to the/| the inactive before they can put forth a hand to grasp 
root; in others, a sparing hand has trimmed only the! them. The degrees of labor which success at the bar 
redundant branches. It is not many years since the} costs men, are as various as their capacities; but the 
field of French jurisprudence was ploughed and plant- | same gradual, painful progression is common to all— 
ed anew by the great reformer, Napoleon; and such | the dullest and the most brilliant. The case has never 
were the happy auspices of the enterprise, that, while | happened at even ordinary reputation reached by the 





his successors have been engaged in mutilating the 
monuments of his genius—in vain attempting to efface 
the marks, which might remind the people that he had 
reigned—his Code survives untouched, and, more for- 
tunate than its projector, has earned the lasting sanc- 
tion of legitimacy itself. In England, where, as Black- 
stone has complained, the laws ‘‘ are unknown by all, 
but one practical profession,” the lawyers themselves 
have asked a reform of their system; though it might 
be conjectured that they would be the last to invade its 
Gothic chambers with modern architecture. Once, 


| common professional highways, unless by severe toil.— 
| They are steep and rngged, and teem with adventurers, 
who soon thrust aside, or trample down all but the 
energetic. Those, indeed, who have gained a certain 
standing, find it possible, for a while, to retain it with 
graceful ease; but, when they cease to exert them- 
selves, they must extinguish their ambition; they must 
be content to make their place of rest the period of their 
| hopes; tosubmit to the mortification of enduring equals, 
| that were inferiors, and to see their former competitors 
| mount above their heads. The fate of Sisyphus awaits 


they seemed to reverence its minutest details; to be | them at last: and their duties—no longer lightened by 
blind to its most obvious imperfections; to love its | ambitious expectation—become a burden, whose intol- 
merest appurtenances. Coke has assured us that | erable weight rolls them tothe bottom. Men sometimes 
Pleading is so called, ‘‘ quia omnibus placet,” and the | attain sudden elevation by some happy expedient, or 
more enlightened commentator on the Laws of Eng- hidden path, which leads at once to fortune, without 
land was able to persuade himself, that they were emi- | costing them that toil of anxious labor, which is exacted 
nently watchful of the rights of the weaker sex. Now, | of all that travel the common turnpikes of life. But 
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legal success has never been thus achieved. These 
new-discovered routes, have led to some unexpected 
eminence whose approaches had been untred, because 
its existence was not known. The high places of the 
law are none of these. ‘ney are open to the view. — 
‘heir accesses are notorious to all, for they have been 
explored, again and again, by successive pioneers, 
from Bracton to Marshal), by the bright and heavenly 
genius of Bacon; by Coke, with his unhewn masses of 
learning; by the bold, forensic spirit of Erskine; by the 
polished force and classical perfection of Pinkney; and 
none found to be practicable but the great, frequented 
tract. If all their curious inquiry could detect no bye- 
way of the law, you may decline the search, in salutary 
despair. Come, then, to the conclusion, at last inevi- 
table, that there is no road but the high road, and that 
there it is impossible to journey, whatever may be your 
advantages, without encountering the same o'stacles, 
and undergoing almost the same fatigues as the rest of 
the throng in which you move. 

You come to the bar with more than an ordinary 
stock of acquirement, and unusual capacity to excel — 
it is Alled with persons among whom the business of the 
community has been already parcelled out. Even the 
crumbs which they reject, a crowd of aspirants stand 
before you to gather and consume. ‘They occupy the 
whole ground. Their roots and branches have struck ; 
into and overshadowed it. Where are you to plant 
yourselves, and how are your tender shoots to live in 
such an absorbing neighborhood? Uatil practised into 
actual use‘ulness. the most remarkable genius would be 
unequal to contend with the skill and habit of business 
to be gained in even a small experience at the bar,— 
What a mass of strength, what a concentration of pas- 
sion, Oppose your progress! Every inch of ground 
occupied and contested --the whole region instinct with 
emulation! How is your unformed strength to avail 
against the struggling multitude which surrounds the 
gate of professional fortune? I would answer you in 
the words of the Roman Augur, when the king asked if, 
with his knife, he could sever the whetstone: cud boldly: 
make the effort. Areply worthy of the masters of the 
world; dictated by that spirit of confident endeavor on 
which their eagles soared to universal empire; that 
indomitable temper which worked its way to a thousand 
triumphs, and would not despair of the R-public, when 
Rome was shrunk into the capitol, and the sword of the 
barbarian Brennus weighed more than all the riches of 
the Commonwealth. Admitted to the bar, you join 
this eager Swarm, taking your place among the farthest 
off, at its extremest verge, and thence press onward, 
until the movement of those who are before you, your 
own energy, or others’ weakness, shall conduct you, 
step by step, from one niche to another, in sure, but 
always laborious gradation. No advance will be too 
unimportant to be essayed; no pains too great to effect 
it. The hope would be vain of making good your way 
but in the slowest progress. There is not such ineqali- 
ty among men, as to render it possible to succeed by 
any but the humble process that all are content to adopt, 
and happy to advance by. 

Think not such toil harsh, or inconsistent with enjoy- 
ment. The * fiery soul” in ‘* working out its way,” 
is the means of happiness as well as of eminence, and 
is a blessing, which, if Heaven have not vouchsafed 
you, you may owe to yourselves by giving all your 
energies to some earnest pursuit. Ambitious labor is 
the choicest pleasure-—aninating existence, and filling 
the mind with the fu'ness of enjoyment. It begets ex- 
citement, that universal pabulum of the mind, which all 
alike, the statesman and the student, the professional 
man, the merchant, the mechanic—idle, industrious, 
humble and exalted —all, in their endlessly varied ways, 
covet and pursue. Which one man seeks in the seclu- 
sion of a closet, another in the turmoil of the world, 
the wretch in crime, the good man in religion; for 
which the miser starves, the hero dies, the gambler 

Vou. XIV. 36 





lives, and the son of Ammon wept immortal tears. It 
crowds the year with epochs, and gives the world its 
zest; while the want of it leaves life a dull routine, that 
knows no era but a beginning and an end. That life 
is most worth living which is marked by the greatest 
number of events. He who, like the venerable head* 
of your Academy, with early patriotism arms in the 
cause of freedom, and when the battles of his country 
are won, and the camp has ceased to be exciting, 
sheathes his sword, only to commence a new career of 
distinction, and, having attained the highest honors of 
the bar, retires from its contentious fields, not to care- 
less ease and the well-earned shade of his double 
laurels, but to the sheltered walks of learning and 
philosophy, there still to pursue his course of ever- 
active ambition, wisely uses the gifts of Heaven, and 
leads a life happy for himself, and useful and honora- 
ble to mankind. 


Stirring the mind with excitement, is the only means 
of counteracting that inborn sluggishness, which is so 
large a part of the composition of us all; and which so 
often mars men’s fortunes, and withholds them from 
preferment. We are all prone to inaction. The ‘‘genial 
current of the soul” is less often frozen by ‘chill 
penury,’’ than dammed into stagnant monotony by its 
own base inclinations. There is a native indolence, a 
disposition to doubt and to procrastinate, to shun trouble 
and shrink from responsibility, which, like the original 
tendency to evil, seems to curse and characterize our 
nature; debasing the standard of mind, as the sin inhe- 
rited from our fathers taints and makes forfeit our im- 
mortal souls. It is to mind what gravitation is to the 
material world—a silent, unseen influence, which con- 
tains men in their nurrow spheres, Our every-day wants 
and desires urge us to combat this dull impediment; but 
it is only the planted determination of strong amb.tion 
that can shake off its leaden dominion, and teach us to 
rise to the level of our capacities, It is the noble con- 
viction, that ‘*’tis in ourselves that we are thus, or 
thus,”’ which p'ucks the inactive principles from the 
bosom. The means of men’s happiness, are plac: d by 
Providence in their own keeping; and they should be 
used with grateful enthusiasm. 


Among the roads that lead to it, you have, I think, 
well chosen that of the Bar. The perpetual exertion 
which it calls for, will make you forget its labours in 
their unintermitted excitement. Its difficult places are 
many, but the reward that awaits you is proportionably 
great. Its way is not strewed with flowers, but 
it is perfumed with the more grateful odour of public 
fame. 


In its paths may the students of the Academy be 
ever conspicuous! For their professional zeal, for 
their legal acquirement, for all the qualifications of the 
advocate and the accomplishments of the gentleman. 
And may you especially, my friends, whose return to 
its welcome toils [ now salute, from the footing that 
you here establish, mount high in fortune, and one day 
enjoy in mature reality, the applauses which you now 
imagine. 





Brans.—A more than half grown Bear took a stroll 
into our borough, entering by way of Callowhill street, 
and crossing the Mount Carbon rai! road on Thursday 
last, with a view, it may be supposed, of welcoming the 
arrival of a brother in the place confined in a Menage- 
rie. Becoming however, somewhat alarmed at the 
prospect of things as he progressed, he wheeled round 
suddenly and commenced a retreat, but was immediate- 
ly pursued and overtaken, and after a struggle, was 
captured and secured. A dog made an attack upon 
him but receiving a warm embrace, was glad to make 
his escape with unbroken bones. ‘The captors of the 











* Mr. Duponceau. 
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Bear succeeded in getting his head and foreparts into a Or sublime, as the canal winds between chains of moun- 
barrel, and in this situation contrived to secure the ani- | tains whose bases, for most of the distance form the 
mal, (not, however, without a scratch or two,) an | bank of the canal on one side and that of the Junista 
’ > > | . 4 . . 

achievement quite creditable to their prowess.—Potts- | Tver on the other, but there are occasional intervals, 
ville Journal or bottoms, sufficiently extensive for one or more 
| farms. The mountains are wooded to their very sum- 
| mits, but almost exclusively with oak, walnut, hickory, 
RAIL ROADS AND CANALS. oe eae ee and other eee trees, as 
. o> : there was scarcely an evergreen to be seen, save now 

The following interesting sketch of our Canals and /and then an isolated hemlock or pine on some lofty 
Rail Roads, is from the Boston Atlas. We have not’ cliff. The upper regions of the Juniata are prolific in 
bad an opportunity of comparing whether the distances | ae and eee but Centre county afforas 

- | the most abundant mines of ore. 

and lev els, &e. are correct, but presume them to be | The Allegheny mountains are passed by a rail road, 
so. The hint given to our friends at Pittsburg in rela- | (hirty-six miles in length, in which there are ten in- 
tion to the stage of water, isa good one—and it has_ clined plains, a tunnel and a stupendous viaduct. At 
more than once occurred to us to ask some friend at | the upper end of each inclined plain is a stationary 


: : | steam ine, by which the cars are drawn up and let 
Pittsburg for a table, shewing, for a series of years, | re ee ae are P 


the different periods and their duration, when the river | The following admeasurement of lengths and per- 
has been unnavigable, either from lowness of water, | pendicular heights of the inclined plains and interme- 
or from ice. Cannot the editor of the Gazette, who | diate levels, on which horses are used to draw the cars, 

. . | were furnished by an assistant engineer, whom I met 
has taken so lively an interest in the western trade, un- | 


; /on the summit level. ‘They commence on the west 
dertake to furnish such a table? | side of the mountain. 


—_ Level from Johnstown to Inclined plain No. 1, four 
THE RAIL ROADS AND CANALS OF PENN- | Miles and two-thirds. 


SYLVANIA. a plain No, 1, is 1600 feet long and 150 
Letter from a gentlemen of Massachusetts, travelling | Level from Inclined plain No.1 to No, 2, thirteen 
West. _ miles and a balf. , 
ete det Atewesons Sawet aoe plain No, 2, is 1755 feet long and 154 in 
Pittsburg, October 13, 1834. ¢ | =o. 


; : | Level from Inclined plain No 2 to No, 5, one mile 
Dear Sir—We reached this city yesterday, and had | and a half. ; 


a most interesting and pleasant journey, from Phila-| Inclined plain No. 3, is 1585 feet long and 150 in 
delphia, by rail roads and canals,—a route but little | height. 


known as yet, in New England, although so important 
to all persons emigrating to the west, and as a general | 
line of intercommunication, between the Atlantic and height. 


the great Valley of the Mississippi. _ | Level from Inclined plain No. 4 to No. 5, three 
We left Philadelphia on the morning of the 6th, in| miles. 


a rail road car, and reached Columbia, on the Susque-| Inclined plain No, 5, is 26204 feet long and 2914 in 
hanna at dusk—distance 82 miles. The car was drawn | height. 
by horses, but on the 9th, as I was informed the second : 


Level from Inclined plain No. 5 to No. 6, one mile 
tract was to have been completed when a locomotive | and a half. 


steam engine was to be substituted, and the distance Inclined plain No. 6, is 2700 feet long and 2664 in 
would be run over in between six and seven hours. | height. 


This rail road has been constructed by the state of; Level from Inclined plain No. 6 to No. 7, is eight 
Pennsylvania. The railsare laid on blocks of stone, hundred feet. 


and the whole of the work has been well executed.| Inclined plain No, 7, is 2642 feet long and 2604 in 
There are two inclined planes to overcome a height of | height. 


nearly two hundred feet, at each terminus—the first; Level from Inclined plain No. 7 to No. 8, one mile 
to ascend from the vale of the Schuylkill, and the | and a quarter. 


other to descend into that of the Susquehanna, at Co-| Inclined plain No. 8, is 3100 feet long and 307% in 
lumbia. | height. 


The Pennsylvania canal commences at Middletown,! Level from Inclined plain No. 8 to No. 9, one mile 
ten miles below Harrisburg, and extends up the valley | and a quarter. 


of the Susquehanna to the junction of its Westernand| Inclined plain No. 9, is 2714 feet long and 1874 in 
Northern branches, and from thence up the former to | height. 


Bald Eagle, and up the latter to Northumberland; but| Level from Inclined plain No. 9 to No. 10, one mile 
there is still another, andéhe most important branch, | and three-quarters, 
which passes through the valley of the Juniata to Hol 


-| Inclined plain No. 10, is 2288 feet long and 1804 in © 
lidaysburg, on the eastern base of the Allegheny moun- | height. 


tains, where it is connected with the western section,| Level from Inclined plain No. 10, to the basin in Hol- 
which extends down the vallies of the Conemaugh, | lidaysburg four miles. 
Kiskiminetas and Allegheny rivers to Pittsburg. | ‘The whole ascent on the west side of the mountain, 
We took passage in a canal boat at Harrisburg, as | from Johnstown to the summit level, is 1173 feet, aud 
the water was too low for navigation, in a portion of the on the eastern side, from Hollidavsburg, 1400 feet.— 
canal, near Columbia. The boats are commodiously | The top of the mountain, which ‘is some two hundred 
fitted up, and the “‘ living” is very good. On the way | feet higher than the culminating point of the rail 
up we passed Greensburg, Newport, Millerstown, Mif- | road is 2700 feet above the Delaware river at Philadel- 
flin, Lewistown, Waynsburg, Newton, Hamilton,Jacks- | phia. 
town, Alexandria, Williamsburg and Frankstown.— | The tunnel commences at the top of Inclined plain 
There are fifty-two locks, and several aqueducts be-| No, 1, and extends nine hundred feet through a moun- 
tween Harrisburg and Hollidaysburg. The scenery Was | tain, adout two hundred feet below its summit. The 
constantly varying from the beautiful to the picturesque | excavation was made by blasting through solid rock, 


Level from Inclined plain No. 3 to No. 4, two miles. 
Inclined plain No. 4, is 2158 feet long and 187 in 
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and consequently only required to be lined at each | is obtained within fifty or one hundred yards, as veins 
end, with arches, for about from 75 to 100 feet. The | of excellent bituminous coal, from three to five feet 
entrances are embellished by entablatures supported | thick, extend through the mountains, in horizontal 
by Tuscan pilasters, ‘They are of dressed sand stone. | strata, on each side of the river, at a height of from 
The viaduct is supported by massive abutments, and } forty to one hundred and fifty feet above the water.— 
a gigantic arch, of eighty feet span and seventy feet in | To obtain the coal, a gallery or tunnel is formed, as an 
height. This vast structure is formed of hammered | entrance, the sides and top of which, fora few feet, 
stone, and constitutes a magnificent feature in the im- | are secured by timber. Asthe coal is removed, coiumns 
posing scenery, which is exposed to the admiration of | of it are left, which are five or six feet in diameter, and 
the traveller, as he passes the mountain. from ten to fifteen feet apart, to support the roof, us 
A double track has been completed over the inclin- } the strata of stone is called, which covers that of the 
ed plains, and the second, for the intermediate dis-{ coal. The spaces left between the columns, the miners 
tance, is in such progress that it will be finished by the | designate as *‘ coalrooms.”” ‘The col is transported in 
first of April next. All the rails are laid on blocks of} small handcarts to the mouth of the gallery, whose 
stone, and in the new track are cross ties of the same | height is equal to that of the thickness of the strata of 
material, for each pair of rails. | coal, and from five to eight feet wide; from thence it 
The estimated cost of this rail road, including an ad- | is sent down the side of the mountain, directly into the 
ditional stationary steam engine, at each of the inclined | salt works, in little rude cars, which run upon a cheap 
plains, is $1,470,000. wooden rail way. It costs to the consumer but two 
The cars are now from nine to ten hours in crossing | cents per bushel, or 72 cents perchaldron. In quality 
the mountains,but when the second track is completed, | it is superior to the Orrel or New Castle coal imported 
so as to prevent delays by the meeting of lumber cars, | into Boston. 
and a locomotive engine is used, instead of horses, on The iron is formed into pigs and blooms at the mines 
the long level over thirteen miles between plains Nos, | or near them, and in those forms sent to Pittsburg, and 
1 and 2, the transit will be made in about five hours. | there the former are used for casting, and the latter 
The whole of this stupendous labor was projected | are drawn out into bars, or other rough forms of 
and has been prosecuted by Silvester Welsh, an engi- | wrought iron. 
neer who has immortalized his name by a work not{ On this Western section of the P: nnsylvania Canal, 
surpassed in grandeur and importance by any other in| there are three very expensive Works—viz: a tunnel 
the world. He has most triumphantly surmounted the | and two aqueducts; the latter are superb structures, 
mighty barrier of the Allegheny, which appeared to} supported by several arches, and the whole formed of 
present an insuperable difficulty in opening a facile | hammered stone laid in Roman cement. 
line of communication between the Great West and; The Tunnel passes through a mountain about a hun- 
the Ocean. He has thus raised a monument to the | dred feet below its summit. It is over a thousand feet 
intelligence, enterprise and public spirit of Pennsylva-! in length, and was blasted through rock the whole dis- 
nia, more honorable than the temples and pyramids of | tance; but as the formation was carious, for two thirds 
Egypt, or the triumphant arches and columns of Rome. | of the extent, it became necessary to line that part of 
They were erected to commemorate the names of | the tunnel, with an arch of dressed stone. At each end 
tyrants, or the battles of victorious chieftains, while/ the entrances are ornamented by entablatures and 
these magnificent works are intended to subserve the | pilasters, neatly wrought from a light colored sandstone, 
interests of agriculture, manufactures and commerce— } which constitutes nearly the whole of the rock forma- 
to encourage the arts of peace, to advance the pros- | tion of the Allegheny mountains. On the eastern side 
perity and happiness of the whole people of the United | of the mountain, the tunnel is entered from a guard 
States—to strengthen the bonds of Union—induce a | lock, and the boat passes out on the western into one of 
more universal and ardent patriotism—give stability to | the magnificent aqueducts above alluded to; then fol- 
our political institutions,— excite a veneration for the | lowing the course of the canal, down the right bank of 
Constitution, and extend the glory of this vast Repub- | the river, the spectator on deck, by turning his eyes tu 
lic, throughout all nations and all time. | the rear, has presented, a beautiful view of the aque- 
And what a cheering example has Mr. Welsh pre-| duct, and the Western entrance of the tunnel, the river 
sented to the virtuous and enterprising young men of | and the mountains which slope to its shores, with their 
this country, in his own commendable career. But | densely planted forest trees and shrubs, decked in the 
fifteen years since he commenced his profession as an | richly variegated tints of autumn. 
Ax-man, to clear the line of survey, for the routes of | The whole distance from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
canals and rail roads, and from that humble station he | by the route we have passed, is three hundred and 
passed the grades of Chain-man, Target-bearer and | ninety-three miles; the first portion, over the rail-road 
Assistant, to that of Chief-Engineer, and now holds that { to Columbia, being 82 miles, from thence to Holidays- 
highly important and very responsible situation with | burg, on the Canal, 171 miles, the Allegheny rail road 
honor to himself and to the state, which has confided to | 363, and from Johnstown by the Canal to Pittsburg 
his charge,the construction of this grand highway over } 103 miles. 
the American Simplon. There is a Canal route from Philadelphia to Middle- 
At Johnstown we again took passage in a Canal boat | town, formed by the Schuy!kill and Union Canals, and 


for Pittsburg. From the first named place to the | the whole trip to Pittsburg is performed in from tweive 
junction of the Conemaugh and Kiskiminetas rivers, is| to fifteen days. The sum charged for a passage is 
forty-seven miles, from thence to the Allegheny ten | eight dollars; fifty cents per day for board, making the 
miles, and from thence to Pittsburg forty six miles. whole expense from fifteen to twenty dollars. The 
The mountains through which the Conemaugh winds | freight for goods is one dollar and a half per hundred. 
its devious course, are filled with mines of iron, coal| The proprietors of the line of Packet Boats are now 
and salt. The springs of the latter are reached by | having built lighter and swifter boats to run from 
boring, from seven to eight hundred feet; which is a| Philadelphia to Hollidaysburg, and from Johnstown to 
labor of from twelve toeighteen months. This was | Pittsburg; which are to be exclusively devoted to the 
formerly done by manual labor, but a steam engine is | accommodation of passengers, and will be fitted up in 
now used, as one is required to pump the water, and it! the best possible manner. There will be two spacious 


is the first work erected in the establishment of salt 
works, which are numerous on both banks of the river, 
and located on the very margin. 

The salt is made by evaporating the water in large 
wrought iron pans; and the cual which is used as fuel 


cabins—one for ladies and the other for gentlemen, 
with a kitchen and bar room, and as they will not carry 
goods, and will draw but little water, it is believed they 
can be tracked at the rate of at least four miles and a 
half per hour, if not faster, which will enable them to 
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make the whole trip, from Columbia, where the rail 
road and canal lines unite, in four days to Pittsburg, 


and in five or six days from Philadelphia, via the 
canal. 


The canal is open by the first of April, and is not 
closed by ice until the last of November. 


But a few yesrs since, it required as long a time to 
go from Boston to the State of Ohio as to mseke a voy- 
age to Europe, and keel boats from New Orleans could 
not reach Louisville in less than from 90 to 100 days; 
but by the invention of steam boats, the construction 
of canals and rail roads, and the use of locomotives, the 
journey may be performed next summer from Boston 
to St. Louis, a distance of over one thousand nine bun- 
dred miles, in from fourteen to fifteen days, and at an 
expense of not more than fifty dollars;—and this too, 
= passing « single mile in stages over a common 
road. 


Such are the glorious advantages of internal im- 
provements, and it is to be earnestly hoped that the 
time is not distant, when there wi'l be but one opinion, 
throughout the Union, as to the right and expediency 
of their being prosecuted at the expense of the Nation- 
al Government. 


New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio have evinced a 


spirit of enterprise which all should be ambitious of 
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CANAL BOAT NAVIGATION ACROSS THE 
ALLEGHENY MOUNTAIN. 


The following shows what can be done in Pennsyl- 
vania, although she did not make as much noise in ac- 
complishing it as some of her sister states would have 
done.— Har. Chronicle. 


From the Hollidaysburg Aurora. 


MOUNTAIN SAILING, 


On Monday last, the inhabitants of Holliday-burg 
were permitted to witness a novelty in the tide of emi- 
gration, which the completion of the grand chain of 
internal improvements has caused to flow through this 
channel, and by which the Mississippi and Delaware 
have been made, as it were, to unite their waters; and 
which has opened a new field in which to display the 
ever varying and never tiring, and almost universally 
successful talent for developing the undiscovered re- 
sources of this great anil growing country. 

A gentleman of the name of Jesse Christman, from 
Lackawanna, a tributary of the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna river, embarked limself and family, in all 
consisting of eleven persons, tcgether with the neces- 
sary requisites for the comforts of a family, to wit: 
beds, tables, chairs, stoves, cooking utensils, poultry, 
pigeons, &c. &c. on board a canal boat of the follow- 


emulating; but each State bas not such ample re- 
sources, and the nation must execute, what neither 
individual efforts, or the energy of the States can 
achieve. 

As Pittsburgh is a place of great importance to tra- 
vellers, as well as those who are sending or receiving 
goods to or from the west, it is astonishing that a 
Nileometer has not been establislied there, and the 
daily state of the water reported and published in the 
newspapers. Now those who reside in the east, north, 
or far west have not any means of knowing whether 
the steam boats can ascend the Ohio to, or descend 


that river from Pittsburg, but by vague and contradic- | +ansportation line, that it would be practicable to pass 
tory statements, which irresponsible rumor keeps in | ihe boat, together with the family and cargo, over the 


circulation, The water has been so low for eight or | towering heights of the Allegheny mountain, and safe- 
nine weeks that not a boat could reach Pittsburg from 


7. ; sat ; | ly to land the same in the basin at Johnstown, whence 
Cincinnati or Louisville, or leave it for the last named | they might proceed by water to St. Louis. 
cities; but as the exact state of the water was not 


; Mr. Dougherty accordingly prepared a rail road car, 
known, travellers kept thronging west, and when | cajcylated to bear the novel burthen. ‘The boat 
arrived at Pitsburgh or Wheeling were obliged to wait | was taken from its proper element and placed on 


the ‘rise’ of the water or take the stage west. 1 found by tl intendence of Major C. Wil- 
21 steamboats at Pittsburgh and all the Hotels filled | aes Ser oe ee Speers . 


; ; : ; | liams, who politely offered his services to play captain 
een ran ree pe od ne | of rail road cars and canal boats, (and who, be it re- 
iver. adies en | ' . , 

had been waiting for weeks; but Scaianieine rain on | aint date 0 ght 
ee pens oa — =o ee ae the boat and cargo, together with the del ghted family, 

b Ob ee et i h "13 ‘ga and | began their progress over the rugged Allegheny. It 
° “4 — a a ™ “4 - : ” so ee was pleasing to are the aan — ovgrnepene ~~ 

If the Egyptians built a temple in the Nile and es-| the ingenuity of man has added to the journey o 

tablished as an important office, the superintendent of | the nan. The whole family were comfortably lo- 
the column therein erected, for indicating the rise and | cated in the cabin of the boat, which appeared to glide 


fall of the water, to subserve the purposes of agricul- | up the heights of the Alleghenies, unconscicus of its 
ture, why should not the rise and fall of this river, be being a fish out of water, whilst some of the family were 


accurately ascertained and daily made known, when it | preparing the coming meal, others were lying on their 
is of the greatest importance to millions, from Maine to! downy pillow, occasionally aroused by the hissing of 
Louisiana, and from the Atlantic to the borders of all | the steam from the engines at the head of the inclined 
the tributaries of the Mississippi. plains, but they were not to be stopped by this hissing 
The report of the officer of the Nileometer, at Pitts-| of the puffing auditory, but continued to ascend the 
burg, would be published in all the eastern and western proud eminence which the projectors’ ingenuity was 
papers, and constitute a most interesting and valuable | destined to attain. 
item of intelligence. If the editors of the papers in| And now, you may see her safely resting on the 
Pittsburg took as much interest in the steam boat| summit of the Allegheny mountain,—night has over- 
navigation of the western waters, as do those of Balti-| taken them, and there they await the coming morn, 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, in the} As they commenced descending into the valley of the 
tidings furnished by the Great Deep; and emulate them | Mississippi, which opens its extended lap to receive all 
in efforts to collect and diffuse intelligence, they | that may wish to enter, and hers is no trivial vale,but a 
would by a joint contribution, have a Nileometer of| wide and far spread country—2,0C0 miles in length, 
their own, as the ocean editors have news-boats; which | and 500 in breadth:—how great the stretch of imagina- 
seek the distant sail for the latest fact, from all parts of | tion required 10 comprehend the almost boundless 


the globe —At/as, prospect. Onthe top of the great monntain, this beat 


ing dimensions, 29 feet long and 7 feet wide, on which 
he proceeded down the North branch canal to the 
junction of the Juniata division of the Pennsylvania 
canal, and up the latter to Hollidaysburg, where he in. 
tended to dispose of his boat, and proceed by way of 
the Portage rail road and western division of our canal 
to Pittsburg, on his way to the town of Hennepin in 
the state of Illinois, upwards of fifteen hundred miles, 
from whence he embarked on the now tamed waters 
of the Susquehanna. 

Here it was suggested to Mr. Christman, by our 
friend John Dougherty, proprietor of the Reliance 
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to some may appear a small affair, but greatness is re- 


The tolls received at the following canal and rail 
lative. We donot wish to compare it to the vast cas- 


road offices up to Saturday the 25th inst. shows a de- 
tles that float on the ocean. Compare them to the | cided increase over the statement of the amount re- 


ocean, and they sink into insignificance. Compare | ceived at the same offices, in the week ending the 18th. 

our boat to the streams over which she presides, and | The whole amount of toll taken during the year, from 

she rises in the scale. Ist November, 1833, to 31st October, 1834, will be 
How great she appears when compared to the | about three hundred and Jifty thousand dollars. 














streams from whence merge the Ohio and Susquehanna Lancaster $275 81 
rivers, but which are here insufficient to float one Columbia 1,211 66 
plank of our boat—boat did I say, no! of the vast ark Portsmouth 2,994 03 
of Jesse Christman, of Lackawanna, On ‘Tuesday,our Harrisburg 841 80 
boat and crew left the sunny summit of the Allegheny, Liverpool 100 77 
and smoothly glided down her iron way to Johnstown, Lewistown 511 56 
astonishing the natives. She was safely deposited in 

her own element in the basin at Johnstown,on the same $5,935 63 


evening, amidst the plaudits of the congregated citi- 
zens,after completely establishing Christman’s claim to 
rank second to the ancient Patriarch, whose ark once —_—_— > 
rested on the heightsof Arrarat. A PASSENGER. 
roe Correspondence of the Philadelphia Gazette. 
SomeTHING New.—A small covered canal boat pass- : 
ed this port, on Thursday last, which started from Lu- MASSACRE OF WYOMING. 
zerne county, on the North Branch of the Susquehan Witxrsnanng, Pa. Sept. 1854 
na, She traversed on her natural element, along the . : 
lines of the Pennsylvania canal, down the Susquehanna After one of the most romantic rides, through the 
to the Juniata, and up that river to Hollidaysburg, and | lovely valley of Wyoming, where the powers of 
then tovk the rail road, crossed the mountain on cars, and | language fail to convey the enjoyment that every tra- 
was launched again into the canal at Johnstown. She | veller must partake, and that we deeply felt, we arriv- 
is freighted with several families and their goods and | ed at Wilkesbarre, at 10 A. M, and after a little refreshe 
chattels, who are bound for the state of Illinois. —Blairs- | ment set off to visit the monument, now being erected 
ville Record. at Wyoming, five or six miles distant. We there found 
Hortrparyssore, Oct. 18, 1854. la very obliging old man, who took pleasure’'in commu. 
«* On Saturday last, a flat built at Nanticoke dam on | nicating to us, all the information in his power. The 
the Susquehanna river, called ‘ Hit or Miss,’? Cress- | monumentis on the highest spot of ground in the neigh- 
man, master, arrived at this port with a family of nine | borhood, and erected over the bones of the unfortunate 
souls on board, and provisions, cooking utensils, bed- | sufferers, in the massacre of Wyoming, fifty-four years 
ding, &c. and on Monday, the boat with its contents, | ago. We visited also an old lady, remarkably intelli- 
was placed ona rail road car, weighed in our scales | gent for her age, whose maiden name was Butler. Her 


4570 pounds, and cleared for Johnstown, where it was | father was one ef the first furty who ventured from 


launched upon the canal, and is now on its way to the ; Connecticut into the valley. (then a wilderness, ) and 
far West. The destination of Mr. Cressman is Illinois. | afterwards removed their families. There they built a 
This being the first experiment of the kind, the com- | fort, called the Forty Fort, and hearing that the Indians 
plete success attending it as regards the transit across | were on the eve of attacking them they retired into it, 
the Portage rail way, will, no doubt, induce others to | but became impatient of their confinement, and in the 
follow the example.” ardor and rashness of youth, more than three hundred 

| sallied forth to meet the enemy, leaving the women and 
Tox1s.—The Canal tolls are rapidly increasing with | children behind them. They chose the place where 
the falltrade, and they will continue to increase until | the monument now stands, on account of its elevation, 
the close of the navigation, The tolls received at the | for waiting the approach of the Indians whom they did 
different Collectors’ offices, for the week ending the , not suspect of being so near; but the blood thirsty men 
18th of October, are as follows:—exhibiting a gra- | ofthe forest, bribed and instigated by the English, 
tifying increase over former weeks: | were concealed among the bushes, and rushed upon 


Harrisburg Chronicle. 








Philadelphia $1,956 56 | them with overpowering force. A few escaped and 
Paoli 32 30 | ran to the river, but some even of these were shot while 
Downingtown 121 82 | they were swimming over; the rest were cruelly 
Lancaster 160 91 | slaughtered. 

Columbia 885 44 The Indians removed their own slain, but left the 
Portsmouth 2,608 67 others lying on the field, and hastening to the village, 
Harrisburg 810 41 burnt down every dwelling; then proceeded to the 
Duncan’s Island Bridge* 204 21 fort, (in which was at the time, the old lady, above 
Newport 138 81 | mentioned, then a young girl) ordered every individu- 
Lewistown 294 35 al, infants, mothers, and aged women, to leave it in 
Huntingdon 133 25 three hours, under pain of death. Easton, 40 miles 
Hollidaysburg 1,714 21 distant, was the nearest settlement, and thither the poor 
Johnstown 1,900 83 creatures bent their steps. Many, however, perished 
Blairsville 74 32 | on the way. At the end of six weeks, some of the men 
Leechburg 61 57 | ventured back to the scene of their woes, hoping to 
Pittsburg 503 32 find the bones of their slaughtered companions, but to 
Liverpool 60 96 | their surprise every corpse was as perfect as on the day 
Northumberland 263 46 of the massacre; they had dried and could be recog- 
Easton 1,253 85 | nized. They were interred on the spot, and fifly years 
New Hope 151 16 afterwards the bones were taken up, to be enclosed in 
Bristol 284 89 


a durable box, and placed in one corner of the monu- 
ment, with due solemnities. Three hundred skulls 
$13,665 28 were found, the most perfect of which have been pre- 

* This report includes payments by stage owners for 


inclu served, and are kept in a little building close by, for 
the quarter ending 30th September. the inspection of visitors, We examined them and 
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found on every one the mark of the scalping knife. In 
some were large round holes made by the bullets, in 
others, fractures and holes, two inches in diameter, the 
work of the murderous tomahawk. We were exceed- 
ingly interested by all we saw and heard, and the 
old lady appeared gratified by the interest we exhi- 
bited. 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION, 1834, 


CONGRESS. 
Districts. 
Firsi— Joel B. Sutherland. 
Second —James Hurper, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll.* ¢ 


Third—Michael W. Ash.* 
Fourth— David Potts, 

William Hiester, 

Edward Darlington, 
Fifth—Jacob Fry, jr. 
Sizth— Matthias Morris,* 
Seventh—D. D. Wagener. 
Eighth—Edw. B. Hubley.* 
Ninth—H. A. Mublenberg. 
Tenth— William Clark. 
Eleventh—Henry Logan.* 
Twelfth— Geo. Chambers. 
Thirteenth—Jesse Miller. 
Fourteenth—Jos. Henderson. 
Fifteenth—Andrew Beaumont. 
Stixteenth—J. B. Anthony. 
Seventeenth—John Laporte. 
Eighteenth—Job Mann,* 
Nineteenth—JIno. Klingensmith .* 
T'wenticth—And. Buchanan. 
Twenty-firsl—T. M. T. McKennan. 
7 wenly second— Harmar Denny. 
Twenty third—S. S Harrison. 
Twenty-fourth—John Banks. 
T wenty-fifth—Jo\wn Galbraith. 

Democrats 17; Whigs or Antimasons in italic, 11; 

new members thus, * 





PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE—1834—5S5, 
SENATE. 


City of Philadelphia—David S. Hassinger, George V7 
Toland. 

County of Philadelphia—Gco, N. Baker, Jesse R. 
Burden,* Francis J. Harper.* 

Chester and Delaware.—-Geo. 
James.* 

Montgomery—John Matheys. 

Bucks—William T. Rogers. 

Northampton, Lehigh, Wayne & Pike—Jacob Kern, 
Peter Newhard. 

Berks & Schuylkill—Jacob Krebs, Paul Geiger. 

Dauphin & Lebanon—John Harper. 

Lancaster—John Strohm,* Henry Hibshman. 

York & Adams—Henry Smiser, David Middlecoff. 

Cumberland & Perry—C. B. Penrose. 

Franklin—David Fullertyn. 

Northumberland & Union—Isaac Slenker.* 

Mifflin Juniata and Huntingdon—George McCul- 
loch, 

Centre, Lycoming, &¢c —Henry Petriken. 

Luzerne & Col umbia—Uzal Hopkins. 
S nna Bradford & Tioga—Almon H, Read. 
Bedford & Somerset-—Henry HU. Fore, 
Westmoreland—Jobn Klingensmith, jr. 
Washington—Isaac Leet .* 
Alleghety—William Hays. 


W. Smith Francis 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION, 
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Beaver and Butler—John Dickey. 

Fayette & Greene—J ohn A. Sangston.* 

Armstrong, Indiana, Jefferson, Venango & Warren, 
Meek Kelly.* 
: Mercer, Crawford, & Erie—Vlomas S. Cunning- 

am. 

Democrats in Roman; Opposition of all kinds in Jtalic, 
New members thus.* 25 Democrats; 8 Opposition. 











HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Philadelphia City. Abraham Miller,t Joseph T. 
Mather,t Wm. B. Reed,t Joseph B. Smith,t ‘Ihos, S. 
Smith,t Henry Spackman,t George Handy.-t 

Philadelphia County. Lemuel Paynter, Thomas J. 
Heston, Wyndaham H. Stokes, Samuel F. Reed, 
Ric! ard Peltz, ‘thomas Lewellen, William Rheiner, jr. 
A Helfenstein. 


Delaware. Samuel Anderson. 

Chester. John Hutchison, +t Charles Brooke,t E. F. 
Pennypacker,t John Parker. f 

Montgomery. John M, Jones, Joseph Fornance, 
Henry Sclineider, 

Bucks. Je-se Johnson, Jacob Kooker, Geo. Harri- 
son,t Benjamin Reigel. t - 

Northampton, Wayne & Pike. Jedediah Irish, John 
Huston, Philip Lynn, Nathaniel A. Woodward, 

Lehigh. Jacob Erdman, Alexander Miller. t 

Berks. John Jackson, John Ulrich, Lewis W. Rich- 
ards, William Hottenstein. 

Schuylkill. Henry W. Conrad. 

Lancaster, Frederick Hipple, f Emanuel C. Reigart,+ 
Levin H. Jackson,t Jacob Erb, t Samuel S. Patterson,t 
Edward Davies. T 

Lebanon. Jolin Krause.t 


Dauphin. Matthew B. Cowden, William Ayres. 

York. William McClellan, Henry Snyder, Samuel 
Brooks, 

Adams. ‘Thaddeus Stevens,+ James McSherry + 

Franklin, Thomas G, McCullough,+ Thomas 
Carson.t 

Cumberland. David Emmert,t William Runsha.t 

Perry. Frederick Rinehart. 

Northumberland. Lewis Dewart. 


Mifflin & Juniata. Enoch Beale, William Curran. 

Union. Jacob Hummel, Ner Middleswarth.t 

Columbia, Ziba Bennett, Benjamin A, Bidlack. 

Lycoming, Potter & McKean. John A. Gamble, 
Thomas Taggart. 

Centre & Clearfield. Alexander Irvin, John Hasson. 


Susquehanna, Joseph Williams, 
Bradford © Tioga. Samuel W. Morris, Lockwood 
Smith. 


Bedford. Thomas B, M’Etwee, Michael Reed. 


Somerset & Cambria. James Imhoff, Joshua F. 
Cox. ft 

Westmoreland. John Hill, Jacob Christman, James 
Murray. 

Washington. David Frazier, William Hopkins, 
Joseph Lawrence. t 

Allegheny. William Kerr, James Scott, Robert An- 
derson, Andrew Bayne.t 

Huntingdon. James Clarke,t Thomas T. Crom- 
well. 

fale &? Jefferson. ‘Thos. Johnston. 

Armstrong. James Douglass. 

Beaver. Joseph Pollock, Abner Lacock,t 

Butler. Samuel Kerr. 

Fayette. Robert Patterson, J. B. Miller.t 

Greene. Thomas Burson. 


Venango & Warren. James Thompson. 
Mercer. William S. Rankin.t 
Crawfurd. Hugh Brawley. 

Erie. John H. Walker: 

Anti Jackson members maiked thus (fT) 



























































MR. MILL’S ACCOUNT OF HIS VOYAGE. 
On Monday, Oct. 6. 


Mr. Chandler.—On Monday afternoon I inflated my 
new balloon at Camden; opposite Philadelphia, using 
the same kind of materials for generating gas that was 
employed on the previous ascent. At 30 minutes past 
4 o’clock, the car having been attached, and all the 
appliances arranged, I stepped into the car, which at 
first seemed unwilling to ascend. Having thrown over 
some ballast, she started upward ‘like « thing of life.’ 


Shortly aftewards, I threw over a bag of sand, which | 


increased the upward gait of my balloon rapidly. At 
4 o’clock and 55 minutes, I threw over the living rabbit, 
suspended to a parachute. The animal reached the 
earth perfectly uninjured; and was taken up about one 
mile anda quarter from Camden. At this moment 
the barometer stood 26 inches, and the height at which 
I was from the earth was 3654 feet. The wind wasa 


little west of south, and my course was towards Moores- | 


town. At 10 minutes past 5 o’clock, the barometer 
stood at 22 2 and I was 6960 feet from the earth! 
This was my greatest elevation. The view at this 
moment was splendid—roads, towns, farms, the river 
with its numerous vessels, and the city at a distance— 
made a delightful prospect. 
the balloon was 4611 feet above the earth and I dis- 
charged a quantity of gas, with a view of coming down 
to discourse with some of the people below. The 
descent, however, was very gradual, and at 5 o’clock 


ani 41 minutes the barometer stood at 26, indicating a | 


height of 3,674. Here the ballon passed through a 
cloud of bugs, about twice as large as the house fly. 
There was an immense number of these insects. I saw 
at this time several towns ahead, and descended con- 
siderably, in hopes of reaching a current of air to take 
me to one of them, but I was not successful. I con- 
versed with several persons, and learned the distance 
at which I was from the city. 1 wasshortly afterwards 
hailed by persons on the farm of Mr. Josep! B. Lip- 
Pincoit, at 2 miles from Morristown, and requested to 
come down to them. I told them I would if they 
would take me to the city. This they at once offered 
todo, I therefore proceeded onwards to the house, and 
then descended in the front yard, without the least 
injury done to myself, the balloon, or the instruments, 

After a portion of the instruments had been taken 
out, the ladies severally got into the car and ascended 
to the length of the anchor line, and one or two gentle- 
men also tried a short trip. Having eaten a hearty 
supper with Mr. Lippincott, the first food taken since 
morning, my kind host conveyed me and my Balloon to 
Camden, and I reached the city at half past 10 0’clock, 

JAMES MILLS. 


THE OHIO. 


TraveE or tae West—Strram NAVIGATION ON THE 
Western Waters. 


A Cincinnati correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot, 
furnishes some interesting particulars in relation to the 
commerce of the West, and the navigation of the Ohio. 
—It seems that this river has been unusually low this 
season—within 6 or 8 inches as low as it was ever 
known tobe. Atthe time of the flood in 1832, the 
waters were 65 feet higher than they were on the 28th 
of last month The whole number of boats, says the 
writer, that navigated the waters during the past year, 


was two hundred and thirty, whose aggregate tonnage | 


is equal to about forty thousand tons. Some of these 


are very handsome and are built and furnished ina very | 


superior style. From publications made by Morgan 
Neville, Esq. of Cincinnati, the following facts are 
derived. 


“ The first introduction of steam boats on the West- 


TRADE OF THE WEST. 


At half past five o’clock, 
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ern waters, was in 1811, and from that time to 1829, 
their number amounted to 323, their united ton- 
nage was estimated at 56,000 tons—the estimate of 
the cost of these boats was five millions, six hundred 
thousand dollars, and the repairs on the same number 
assuming that none of them would last longer than 
| 152, set down at two millions eight hundred thousand 
| dollars—only 5 or 6 boats were built between 1811 and 
1817, and therefore the latter period may be assumed 
as the epoch of their regular and successful operation. 
In 1825 they were brought to their present state of 
perfection. It results then, that the amount expended 
for building and repairing of steam boats in a period of 
about 11 years, was equal to $8,400,000. As the num- 
ber of steam boats was increasing yearly, no fixed 
amount can be easily assumed for the yearly ex- 
penses, but for the year 1829, the sum was fixed at 
2,500,000. If then $500,000 be considered as a fair 
yearly average from 1818, the total amount of money 
expended on the shores of the Western waters, up to 
1829 inclusive, will be little short of $14,000,000, Mr, 
Neville, in speaking of the boats on the western 
waters, says:—‘‘Allowing the cost of building at a rate 
much lower than the rule adopted three years since 
| the capital now invested in the stock will exceed three 
| millions of dollars!’?’ The expense of running is put 
| down at about $4,644,000 for the year. 
| ‘In the New Orleans and Louisville trade, the boats 
over 200 tons make about 140 trips in a prosperous sea- 
son—those of smaller size make from 50 to 60 trips. 
| But to go into an estimate of the number of voyages 
made by the boats in the different trades, is impossible 
| because no regular data are furnished, and the result 
| depends upon a variety of contingencies.” ‘Previous 
| to the introduction of steamboats in 1817, about 20 
barges, averaging 100 tons, afforded the only facilities 
| for transporting merchandize from New Orleans to 
' Louisville and Cincinnati; these making but one trip 
within the year, gave the means of only bringing up 
2000 tons. The present tonnage in this trade ex- 
' clusively having been stated to be 8484 tons, gives the 
_ amount employed, amounting to 140 trips in the season, 
| to be 1,187,760 tons, a cause capable of producing a 
revolution in 16 years hardly equalled in the annals of 
history.” The old price of carriage of goods from the 
| Atlantic seaboard to Pittsburg, was long estimated at 
| from 5 to $8 per 100 pounds. Within the last four 
' years, merchandize has been delivered at the wharf in 
| Cincinnati, from Philadelphia, by the way of New 
| New Orleans, at $1 per hundred pounds. 














From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
| PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
Thursday evening, Oct. 23d, 1834, 


| SELECT COUNCIL. 


The resignation of Wm. H. Keating, Esq. as a Trus- 
| tee of the Girard College, was tendered to Council by 
| the President. 
| Mr. M’Creedy presented a letter from the visiting 
‘committee of Will’s Hospital, enclosed in a communi- 
cation from the City Commissioners, asking for an ad- 
| ditional quantity of street dirt, for the Will’s Hospital 
‘lot. Referred to committee on cleansing the city, with 
| power to act. 
| Mr. Price presented a petition, praying that flag 
| stones may be laid across Seventh and Eighth streets, 
| near Sansom. Referred to paving committee, with 
| power to act. 

Mr. Price offered the annexed resolution, which was 
| adopted: 

Resolved, That an item of unfinished business, re- 
| lating to a bequest made to the city, by Samuel Scot- 
‘ten, decea-ed, of $12 per annum, to distribute in Bread 
| to the poor, be referred to a joint special committee of 
| two members of each Council 
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The President appointed Messrs. Price and Keating. 
Common Council concurred, and appointed Messrs. 
Williams and Hutchinson. 

Mr. Price submitted a resolution, referring to the pa | 
ving committee the charge and direction of the Broad | 
street rail road, with the minutes and pepers of the 
late committee on that subject, wh'ch was adopted. 

Mr. Price offered a resolution, referring to a joint | 
special committee, an item of unfinished business, con. | 
sisting of the reports of the several committees, made 
to Councils, in Jan. 1833, and in Feb. 1834, in relation | 
to the salaries of city officers. | 

The resolution was adopted, and Messrs. Price, Wie- | 
gand, and McCreedy, appointed on the part of Select | 
Council. Common Council concurred, and appointed 
Messrs. Dunlap, Burk and Darrah. 


COMMON COUNCIL. | 


The President submitted communications from H. J. | 
Williams and Thomas Dunlap, Esqrs. resigning their | 
seats as members of the Board of Trustees of Girard 
college, in consequence of their election as members of | 
Council. 

Mr. Williams presented a petition praying for a revi- 
sion of the laws relating to hackney coaches, with a view | 
to the removal of many evils which the present regula- | 
tions inflict upon the community, 

Referred to a joint special committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Williams, Yarnall, Rowland, of the Common | 
Council, and Messrs. Price, Lippincott and Barclay, of | 
the Select Council. 

Mr. Gilder, from the paving committee, offered a | 
resolution authorizing the paving of Jacoby street, | 
Howard street, and Lombard street, from the end ot 

he present pavement to the wharf on the Schuyikill, 

which was adopted. Also an ordinance for regulating 

the foot way in High Street, between Schuylkill | 
Seventh and Fighth streets, which was likewise adop.- | 
ted. 

On motion of Mr. Dunlap, it was ordered, that at 
the next stated meeting, Councils will proceed to an | 
election to fill the vacancies in the Board of Trustees | 
of the Girard College. 

A resolution was offered and adopted, authorizing 
Messrs. Fralev, Dunlap and Canby of the Common 
Council, and Messrs. Eyre, Price and Barclay of the 
Select, as a joint committee, to inquire into the old 
trust of the Bank U. S. &c. as expressed in a resolution 
of Select Council, passed Sept. 25th. 

A resolution was adopted directing the committee on | 
markets to consider the propriety of erecting engine 
houses at the east end of the Market house, about to be | 
erected in High street, west of Broad. Select Council | 
concurred | 

A resolution was adopted, directing the committee | 
on lighting and watching, to inquire whether any im- | 
provement may be made in the present mode of watch- 
ing the city. Select Council concurred. | 











A LIST 


Of the Juint Standing Committees of the Select and 
Common Councils, appointed October 17, 1834—for | 
1834-35. 


Watering Committee,—Messrs. Wetherill, Lewis, 
Price and Jackson of the Select Counci!; Lancaster 
Hutchinson, Warner and Fraley, Common Council. 

Finance Commtttee,—Messrs. Lippincott, Eyre, and 
Lewis, S. C.; Chandler, Dunlap and Williams, C C. 

Committee on Delaware Wharves.—Messrs. Eyre, 
Keating and Wiegand, S. C.; Lanc:ster, Darragh and 
Canby, C. C, 

Committee on Schuylkill W harves.—Messrs. Price, 
M’€redy and Roach, S. C.; Gilder, Williams and Earp, 
Cc. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


| must exempiary character. 
| lot to record the decease of a more estimable son of 
| Pennsylvania, or one whose character gave a higher 
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Committee on Fire Companies.—Messrs. Lewis, 
Wetherill and Barclay, 8S. C.; Warner, Wright and 
Fraley, C. C. 

Paving Committee,—Messrs. Gilder, Hutchinson, 
Arrison and Rowland, C. C.; M’Credy, Price, Jackson, 


‘and Barclay, S C. 


Committee on Public Squares,—Messrs. Chandler, 
Huston, Williams and Paul, C. C.; Lippincott, Jack- 
son, Weigand and Roach, S. C. 

Committee of Accounts,—Messrs. Wright, Row- 
land, and Lamb, C. C.; Roach, Keating, and Weigand, 
B.S. 

Committee on Markets.—Messrs. Yarnall, Dar- 
ragh, and Lamb, C.C.; Eyre, Jackson, and M’Credy, 
S.C. 

Committee on City Hall and State House,—Messrs. 
Paul, Dunlap, and Canby, C, C.; Lewis, Price and 
Keating, S. C. 

Committee on Lighting and Watching;—Messrs, 
Huston, Yarnall and Rowland, C. C.; Lippincott, Weth- 
erill and Eyre, S. C. 

Committee on Cleansing the City,—Messrs. M’Cre- 
dy, Jackson and Barclay, S. C., Canby, Buck and Arvi- 
son, C. C. 


GIRARD ESTATES. 


Commissioners of the Girard Estates,—Messrs. Lip- 
pincott, Lewis, Eyre and Meredith, S. C.; Troth, 
Chandler, Dunlap, and Earp, C. C. 

Building Committee of the Girard College, — Messrs. 
Gilder, Hutchinson, Wright and Burk, C. C; Lippin- 


| cott, M’Credy, Roach and Barclay, S. C. 


Committee on Girard Real Estate out of the City 
and County of Philadelphia,—Messrs Price, Lippin- 


| cott and Keating, S. C.; Gilder, Huston and Wright, 


C. C, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


Committee on Purchase and Distribution of Wood.— 
Messrs. Yarnall, Chandler and Warren, C. C, Weiher- 
ill, Barclay and Weigand, S. C, 





Samurt J. Packen, Esq. died at his residence in 
Sunbury, on Monday last. ‘Ihe immediate cause of 
his death was the rupture of a blood vessel which 
occasioned an excessive hemhorrage from the lungs.— 
‘The community at large, in common with his friends 
and relatives, have sustained a heavy loss by the death 
of this amiable and talented individual. His able and 
indefatigable services in the Senate of this state had 


| fully established his reputation for ability and industry 


of the most useful kind, and the inhabitants of this 
region will unanimously bear witness to the accurate, 
comprehensive, and statesmanlike views embodied in 
his celebrated Report on the Coal Trade of Pennsylva- 
nia. This document will long be held in remembrance 
and often referred to hereafter as a state paper abound- 


'ing with a fund of valuable historical and geological 
_ information, alike creditable to the abilities of the wri- 
| ter and important to the interests of his fellow-citizens. 


As a public servant, the deceased was sincerely and 
zealously devoted to the best interests of his country; 
as a private individual, he is represented to have been 


| kind, sociable, and benevolent in his intercourse with 


all; and in the relation of parent and husband, of the 
It has seldom fallen to our 


promise of future usefulness. — Miner’s Journal. 





A Lares Tomato.—Mr. Shepherd, this morning 


handed us a large tomato, which was raised in the gar- 
| den of Mr B. A. Fahnestock near East Liberty, which 


measures in horizontal circumference 17} inches, and 
vertically 14} inches, and weighs 1 Ib. 10 oz. —Pitis- 
burg Gaz. 








